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The Readers’ C. olumn 


HOW DO TREES GROW? 

Sir: At recent meetings of the Farm- 
ers’ Club there has been discussion of the 
question whether trees which have not at- 
tained their full height do or do not grow 
only from the top. I am writing to ask 
your opinion on the subject. 

Two specific cases have aroused inter- 
est: In one case, a white maple was gir- 
dled more than forty years ago by a chain 
which long since became imbedded in the 
tree. It is believed to have been originally 
at hitching-post height—four or five feet 
from the ground; is known by living wit- 
nesses to have been, some forty years ago, 
not more than eight feet from the ground 
and within convenient reach for use as a 
hammock chain; and is now about eleven 
or twelve feet above ground and _alto- 
gether out of reach for any purpose. 

The other case is a willow tree which 
has a single trunk with diverging stems 
in the form of the letter “Y.” Some fif- 
teen years ago the crotch was within easy 
reach of small children who passed a bit 
of rubber hose around one of the stems 
at the level of the crotch and used to 
swing themselves by holding on to the 
ends of the hose. The tree has grown 
much taller during the fifteen-year period. 
The hose became imbeded in the fibre of 
the tree at the level of the crotch. The ends 
of the hose are still clearly visible—as 
they protrude several inches from the 
bark. The crotch is now about six feet 
from the ground and far above the reach 
of a child. In other words, the crotch is 
several feet farther from the ground than 
it was fifteen years ago. 

An opinion by you on the question un- 
der discussion will be much appreciated— 
as also any comment you care to make on 
the two cases recorded above.—George 
Wharton Pepper, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The instances cited by Mr. Pepper are 
interesting and are believed explainable 
by faulty observations and memories. 
Certainly they are contrary to the accept- 
ed findings of authorities on tree growth. 
—Editor. 


THE DAUNTLESS PLANE 

Sir: Recently there appeared in the 
London Times an item which should be of 
real interest to the readers of AMERICAN 
Forests. It concerns a London plane 
tree which seems as “tough,” in the proper 
sense, as the people of the town in which 
it originated. The item, in part, reads: 

“In The Times of August 8 there ap- 
peared the reproduction of a photograph 
of a plane tree which had had the 
branches killed by fire during an air raid. 


Vigorous shoots had since appeared fron 
dormant buds up and down the trunk, 
even from between dead branches, and gj 
the time the photograph was taken these 
were of an appreciable length. The Pie. 
ture was most inspiring in its representa. 
tion of resolution and perseverance, in, 
one might almost say, its portrayal of th 
example of a tree. 

“No other tree can so well resist the en- 
vironment of London—henee its popular 
name. Rooted beneath houses, reinforeed 
concrete roads, and tarred pavements, con. 
fined in those grim and dark enclosures jp 
Mayfair and Marylebone which ar 
termed ‘gardens’ solely by reason of its 
presence, yearly opening its bright young 
leaves into an atmosphere of fog, dust, 
soot and other unpleasantness, the tree 
carries on in apparently perfect content- 
ment.”’—-A London Reader. 


DEAD TREES 


Sir: One of the most striking impres 
sions of the trip with the Trail Riders of 
the Wilderness was riding through burned- 
over timber—hot, dusty, glaring miles to 
be covered as quickly as possible. Be. 
lieve me, it is something I shall never for. 
get-as a lesson in conservation. 

The following bit of rhyming, which | 
have called “Dead Trees,” reflects my in- 
pressions after observing one of the black- 
ened areas. It is written, of course, with 
apologies to Joyce Kilmer: 
I would we never had to see 
Forests of fire-blackened trees. 
Trees where birds ne’er perch for long, 
And seldom stop to sing a song. 
Trees which through the seasons bear 
The scars of carelessness. They stare 
Naked, cheerless, gaunt and grim— 
Corpses of trees which might have been. 
Trees whose fate is now decay 
Instead of beauty, grace and shade. 
Such fools are we—such heedless, selfish 

fools, 

Wasting this heritage of forest jewels. 
Fires are set by fools like me, 
When only God can grow a tree. 

Dora M. Loetzer, Rochester, New York 


NUT TREE PLANTERS 


Sir: Is there a national nut tree plaut 
ing order? Should there be? Would oe 
be feasible? Seems like the thought 
could be stimulated through the Squirt 
Club, Ancient and Honorable Order 0 
Squirrels, which has a wide membership. 

Youth leaders are looking for construt 
tive projects, something, they say, tha 
doesn’t “glorify” war—Margaret Marel- 
Mount, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
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MAKE SURE THERE IS NO 
DIMOUT OF CHRISTMAS 


HE American Forestry Association offers its members and 

friends two Christmas Gift suggestions, either of which 
will bring cheer to the recipient. This year, save time in 
shopping by ordering one of these gifts today. There is still 
plenty of time to receive and handle your order. 


No. 1—A year’s subscription to AMERICAN FORESTS in- 
cluding membership in The American Forestry Asso- 
ciation. Your choice of any one of the three books 
illustrated—at the Christmas price of $4. Available on 
new orders only, not renewals. sin cot ansinieltal 





No. 2—A gift package of all three books, usually retailing at 
$5.50. Complete in Christmas wrapping $4. Books may 
be bought separately if desired. 





BOOK DESCRIPTIONS 


AMERICAN CONSERVATION in Picture and Story. Edited by Ovid Butler. 
$2.50 Cloth Bound. 12 x 834”. 160 pages. This Christmas there can be no better 
story than the story of America’s trees and related resources. AMERICAN CON- 
SERVATION tells this story — its land, its resources, its people ... right up to 
the present day ...in graphic pictures and words. More than 200 striking photo- 
graphs dramatize this epic of American conservation. 


KNOWING YOUR TREES by G. H. Collingwood. $2.50. 12 x 8%”. 224 pages. 
More than 100 important American trees are included in this volume. Actual photo- 
graphs of all trees, their bark, leaf, flower and fruit, along with descriptions of their 
range, habits, uses and identifying characteristics, make this the outstanding tree 
book of today. Designed for reading convenience, it is also beautifully printed 
with cover in four colors. This is a gift that never loses its usefulness or appeal. 


TREES te TREES EVERY BOY AND GIRL SHOULD KNOW. 50c. 

¥ 3x8%”. 112 pages. This book of 99 attractive strip drawings 
by Calvin Fader, pictures 38 hardwoods, 38 evergreens, and 23 
famous American trees, such as the Cambridge Elm, the Charter 
= t Oak, The Nation’s Christmas Tree and others important in 
American history. 


EVERY BOY AND GIRL 
SHOULD KNOW 


The 
American Forestry Association 
] Washingten D.C. 


re = == ( Fj] in, tear out and mail) 


To: The American Forestry Association, 919 17th Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 





Please send Gift No. 1, including the book checked: [1] American Conservation 
[] Knowing Your Trees 


} Enclose gift card bearing my name as donor. [| Trees Every Boy and Girl Should Know 





_| Please send Gift No. 2, 3 books, in Christmas wrapping. 














-] Enclose gift card bearing my name as donor. 
Send To—Name Street 
City State 
} I enclose $ ‘ Signed 
Street City State 

















cate, measure and nominate your candidate in this competi- 
tion. ACT NOW to make known and save the largest speci- 
mens of America's trees. For further details, send for the 


GREAT BALSAM 
POPLAR 


NEAR Geneva, New York, 
on Route 20, stands the 
great balsam poplar, Pop- 
ulus balsamifera, known in 
American tree lore as the 
Lafayette Tree. Under this 
historic poplar, it is re- 
corded, General Lafayette, 
on June 8, 1825, was re- 
ceived by a guard of honor 
consisting of a large con- 
course of citizens and a 
military escort. 


This giant, one of the 
largest trees in New York, 
was nominated in The 
American Forestry Associ- 
ation’s Big Tree campaign 
by O. E. Files, of Toledo, 
Ohio. According to his re- 
port, the tree has a cireum- 
ference of twenty-four feet 
four and a half feet above 
the ground. Its height is 
reported as 124 feet, its 
limb spread as 115 feet. 


The origin of this tree, 
it is said, dates back to the 
time pioneers first began to 
settle in Geneva. A trav- 
eler cut a cane, to assist 
him on his journey afoot. 
He stuck this in the 
ground shortly afterwards, 
while resting in a maple 
grove west of the village. 
When he resumed his jour- 
ney he forgot the cane and 
the freshly cut stick sprout- 
ed and grew. The maples 
were cut down years later 
but the poplar was spared 
because of its interesting 
history. 
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The American Forestry Association is sponsoring a national 
hunt for the discovery and preservation of the largest speci- 
mens of the different speeies of typical American trees. Lo- 


Association's special announcement of this Big Tree hunt. 
Mail your nomination with records and pictures to The Ameri- 
can Forestry Association, 919 17th Street, Northwest, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 














Mrs. Maria P. Andrews 


Under this great balsam poplar Lafayette was welcomed 
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HOW THE word “conservation” came to be selected 


to designate the American movement for better man- 
agement of national resources has been the subject of 
many a speculative discussion among conservationists. 
Those of the older generation know that it goes back 
to the days of Theodore Roosevelt when forestry was 
just beginning to walk in this country. But how T. R. 
happened to seize upon the word and with characteris- 
tie vigor and lasting effect fasten it upon a movement 
that eventually was to embrace virtually all resources 
is not generally known. Recently, Harry Slattery, ad- 
ministrator of the Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion, who was a close associate of Gifford Pinchot in 
the early days of American forestry, revealed the his- 
torical circumstances which attended the adoption of 
the word. Speaking before a meeting of the Friends 
of the Land, Mr. Slattery became reminiscent of 
“conservation” days around the turn of the century. 

“T was there when conservation was born or at least 
when we named it,” he said. “This is how it hap- 
pened. Sir Frederick Brandes had come to this coun- 
try, a great German, English, Indian and South Af- 
rican forester, a great personality. Queen Victoria in 
decorating him gave him the title of ‘Man of the 
World.’ He was in. Washington. He had seen T. R., 
of course, and my early friend and mentor, Gifford 
Pinchot. Embryonic work had been started here in 
conservation. I had been on the Interstate Water- 
ways Commission. We had some reclamation work. 
Hugh Bennett had started his preachments on soil con- 
servation. One day T. R. said in his fine manner, 
‘We have got to find some name for this thing.’ Sir 
Frederick Brandes had been talking about the work in 
India and later Pinchot put the question of a name 
to him. ‘Why don’t you call it conservation? We have 
soil conservation districts in India,’ Brandes said. 

“On a horseback ride the next day with Pinchot 
through the hills of Virginia, T. R. again brought up 
the subject. Pinchot told him of Brandes’ remark. 
T. R. said: ‘It is going to be conservation.’ And 
conservation it was.” 

Later T. R. gave the briefest and the best defini 
tion of the word that has yet been written. “Con- 
servation,” he said, “is preservation by wise use.” 


. * * * * 





You see little or nothing about it in the papers but 
when the Japs captured the Philippines they captured 
a vast storehouse of forest resources. From all re- 
ports this forest prize is standing the Japs in good 
stead because now that trade access to our Pacific 
Coast timber is cut off, the Philippines form their 
main source of wood supply for ship building and 
other war needs. In some parts of the Islands lum- 
bering had been well developed and large modern 
plants built. In fact the Philippines boasted of one 
of the largest and most modern hardwood mills in the 
world. It is safe to say that the Japs have lost no 
time in taking over these plants and in operating 
them to full capacity. 

About one-half the area of the Islands, or some 
forty million acres, is forested and two-thirds of the 
forests are virgin growth. Visualize an uncut forest 
extending solidly over the states of New Jersey, Con- 
necticut, Rhode Island, Massachusetts, Vermont and 
New Hampshire, containing a volume of wood that 
would build thirteen million American homes and you 
get some conception of the forest wealth which fell 
into the hands of the Japs when Corregidor fell. 

The Philippine forests are for the most part quite 
different from those of the United States. They are 
composed largely of species of the Dipterocarp 
family among which is the Tanguile, the wood of 
which often passes for mahogany although the tree 
is not a true mahogany. Next in importance are the 
Molave forests on dry sites in the lower hills. In the 
high mountains of Luzon there are extensive forests 
of open grown pine (pinus insularis) which in some 
respects resemble our own pine forests. Another type 
of tree growth 





and one of special importance to the 
Philippines as a source of fire wood—is the mangrove 
forest at the mouths of rivers and along the sources 
of many bays. 

When the Japanese captured Corregidor and took 
over the Islands they also took over an alert and effi- 
cient Philippine Forest Service developed under the 
leadership of American foresters, outstanding among 
whom were the late Colonel George P. Ahern and 
Colonel Arthur F. Fischer, whose dramatic escape 
from Bataan was reported in these pages a few 
months ago. At the time of the American capitula- 
tion, the Philippine Forest Service was composed 
mainly of Philippine foresters, although two Ameri- 
ean foresters—Hugh Curran of North Carolina and 
Harold Cuzner of Minnesota—are known to have been 
“taken over” by the Japs. Both men were teaching 
in the Philippine Forest School at Los Banos. Their 


fate is not known. 
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ling through virgin forests and along 
@ mountain crest of incomparable beauty rewards 
those who would follow the white trails of the Smokie 
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SKIS GO SOUTH 


Amid the Wild Grandeur of the Great Smoky Mountains, 
Winter Sports Enthusiasts are Blazing New Snow Trails 


By JAMES L. DYSON 


ON the day in January a letter arrived from Gene 
Gooch, the Georgia sun was warm and pleasant at 
Fort Benning. Gene was secretary of the Great 
Smokies Ski Club, the only organization of its kind 
so far south, and being unfamiliar with skiing possi- 
bilities in that great range of mountains whieh sits 
astride the Tennessee-North Carolina boundary, | 
had asked him to inform me when the first good 
snow fell. And here he was, telling me that four 
inches of snow on 
an icy base was 
affording fair sk1- 
ing at Indian 
Gap. This condi- 
tion was not the 
best, Gene admit- 
ted, and I was un 
prepared to make 
the trip, so ] 
passed up this 
first opportunity 
to answer the 
question that had 
been in my mind 
for some time - 

what kind of ski- 
ing was there in 
the Great Smo- 
kies ? 

I had visited 
these mountains 
briefly in June 
on my way from 
New York to 
Fort Benning, 
and was greatly 
impressed by 
their wild and 
rugged beauty. 
Later, when win- 
ter set in, and I 
began to reeall 
longingly the 
snow clad hills of 
upstate New York, 
my thoughts 
turned again to 
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the Smokies and to the possibility of skiing there. 
It seemed logical, as these mountains not only had 
good altitude but they lay within a zone of heavy 
precipitation. This combination, I reasoned, would 
surely yield plenty of snow. My desire for skiing 
this particular winter was due partly to the routine 
existence of an instructor at the Infantry School, 
and partly to my hope of transferring to the ski 


troops of the Army. The first would provide a neces 





In going to the Great Smokies, skiers in the South need travel no farther 
for their sport than do New Yorkers journeying to the White Mountai: 
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sary and welcome interlude, the second would keep 
me in condition if my hopes were realized. 

Gene’s letter put me on the alert and I was ready 
a few weeks later when his telegram from Knoxville 
announced that heavy snow was in the Smokies. There 
was no holding back this time. John, a fellow-skier, 
said, “Let’s go”, and as those words also expressed 
my sentiments we feverishly packed a few things, 
tied our skis on the car, and were on our way to 
the mountains. Seven hours later we drove into Gat- 
linburg, Tennessee, the little town which rests snugly 
against the western base of the Great Smoky Moun- 
tains. The lights of the ear clearly revealed that 
there was no snow in Gatlinburg, but the hotel clerk 
assured us that we would find plenty on the crest 
of the range. So after waxing our skis and loading 
the cameras we retired, hoping that the stars were 
an indication of clear weather on the morrow. 

Soon after daybreak we arose and were dismayed 
to find clouds practically resting on the housetops. 
Also, a light rain was falling. Not only were the 
mountains invisible, but it was almost impossible to 
see across the street. 

“No photographs today, and probably no skiing,” 
I muttered pessimistically. 

After a quick breakfast we set out on the fourteen- 
mile ride to Newfound Gap on the summit. Despite 
Gatlinburg’s comparatively low elevation of 1,292 
feet, we did not have far to go before encountering 
snow. Four miles out of town at an elevation of 
about 2,000 feet, we were cheered to find two or 
three inches. At 4,000 feet there were six inches, 
and at Newfound Gap, with an elevation of 5,045 
feet, there was a foot of snow. Just as we reached 
the summit the pall of clouds began to break, and 
through the rents we caught glimpses of one of the 
most intensely azure-blue skies it had ever been my 
pleasure to behold. The symmetrical red spruces 
which here grow in dense virgin stand were covered 
with hoarfrost, sparkling like myriads of encrusting 
diamonds in the fitful daggers of sunlight which 
pierced the breaks in the swiftly moving canopy 
of clouds. 

We turned off on the road which runs along the 
crest of the ridge toward Clingmans Dome, and a 
few minutes later came to the spot beyond which 
the Park Service snow plow had not cleared the 
road. The snow was nearly two feet deep, so we 
parked the car and eagerly took to our skis. The 
great mass of Clingmans Dome, three miles: ahead, 
was our goal. We were now far above the highest 
clouds; and as far as the eye could see the snowy 
spruce and fir-crowned summits of the East’s most 
massive range punched up through a sea of clouds 
to be framed against the deep blue of the sky above. 
As we pushed along the smooth surface of the road 
our progress was frequently punctuated with pauses 
to take photographs and marvel at the unbelievable 
beauty of the scene encompassing us on all sides. 

To climax our dav of skiing we took several short 
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runs from Indian Gap down the fast Chimney Trail. 
Then, although reluctant to leave these incomparable 
scenes, we bid farewell to the mountains and headed 
the sedan toward the south. Less than seven hours 
later, refreshed and inspired, we were again experi- 
encing the balmy weather of Fort Benning. 

The date set for the First Annual Winter Carni- 
val of the Great Smokies Ski Club was February 22. 
After our delightful trip my enthusiasm was so 
great and my belief that there would be more snow 
so certain, that I made arrangements to return for 
more skiing at that time. Gene would wire if there 
was snow. 

February 21 there was no word from him. Ap- 
parently snow conditions were not so good; but as 
John was planning to visit his parents in Knoxville, 
I went along hoping that there would be snow in 
the mountains, at least on the very high places. Af- 
ter spending Saturday night in Knoxville, I put the 
skis aboard the bus, with many a doubtful glance 
from the other passengers, and embarked on a chilly 
morning ride to Gatlinburg, thirty-eight miles dis- 
tant. As we rode along I intently scanned the im- 
pressive side of Mount LeConte, rising almost di- 
rectly above Gatlinburg, but not a single trace of 
snow was to be seen. 

I found a few skiers in town who gave me a lift 
up to Newfound Gap. This time no snow was en- 
countered until we had almost reached the top. Then 
scattered patches on the sheltered slopes, and banks 
along the road began to appear. After reaching the 
summit and starting toward Clingmans Dome, snow 
in increasingly larger and more numerous patches 
appeared and the Dome itself had a continuous 
cover. Clingmans had not failed us. Until late 
afternoon I skied in that land where ridge after 
ridge of lofty unspoiled mountains stretch as far as 
the eye can see, where the clouds roll up out of hid- 
den valleys and melt away in the blue above. 

Back at Fort Benning I again awaited the chance 
for just one more skiing trip to the Smokies, but 
March 1 came and went, and still no word from 
Gene. With the appearance of redbud and peach 
blossoms and the advent of spring, hope of any more 
skiing was abandoned. Then on March 6, a tele- 
gram from Gene: “Three feet of snow in Smokies. 
High road closed. Should be open Sunday.” My 
heart took a jump. But, not having requested leave, 
it was impossible to go at this time. Despite initial 
disappointment there was a great deal of satisfac- 
tion in the realization that it had already been my 
privilege to enjoy two delightful skiing trips to the 
Great Smokies. There would come another time. 
Then, too, there was a certain amount of satisfaction 
in having learned that it was possible to live in the 
deep South and yet be within a few hours’ drive of a 
very acceptable skiing area. 

So, despite the fact that winter had gone and 
there probably would be no more skiing trips until 
after the war, I could not help thinking of the 
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Smokies, of their 
innumerable at- 
tractions, and 
of the 
for their snows. 

Although I 
realized the 
Great Smoky 
Mountains 


reasons 


had 
been visited by 
throngs of sum- 
mer vacationers, 
especially since 
the area had be- 
eome a national 


park, I also 
knew that few 
sought their 


grandeur in win- 
ter, were inti- 
mate with their 
outstand- 


It 


secret 


many 
ing features. 
the 
of the snow and 


was 
these outstand- 
ing features 
that 


me. 


interested 
My answer 
came from those 
enjoyable skiing 
trips, from 
Gene’s letters, 
and 
pamphlets which 


I had 


over, 


from maps 


pored 


From Februa 


y r 
and from y 


snows Can 


correspon- 
with the 
Park Service of- 
ficials of Great Smoky Mountains National Park. 


dence 


This magnificent mountain range, the crest of 
whieh carries the Tennessee-North Carolina boun- 


dary for a distance of about seventy miles, not only 
rises as high above its base as many of our 
but 


great 


western ranges, also contains within its great 


virgin forests many more species of trees than can 
be found in any of those mountains, or on any area 
all of North America. 

altitude, the climate of the higher 


of similar size, in 

Because of the 
portions of the Great Smokies is quite similar to 
that of northern New England and parts of southern 
Canada. This fact is made strikingly evident by the 
vegetation. Plants generally regarded as northern 
ot 
spruce and balsam fir, the southernmost extension of 
this type of forest in Eastern United States, cover 
much of the higher areas. 


species are here common. Virgin forests red 


Altitude and precipitation combine to yield com- 
paratively large quantities of snow. From February 
1 until mid-March, skiing snows ean be expected in 
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larc and sometimes in January — skiing 
th Sn Ok c at elevations ahnve , (YY) feet 
sm at elevations abov 


many parts of the range. Sometimes they come a 


month earlier. During the past three winters, from 
eighty to 120 inches of snow fell on the crest of the 
ridge between Newfound Gap and Clingmans Dome. 
March, 1942, 


covered the entire area of Great Smoky Mountains 


A heavy snow in the early part of 
National Park with from eighteen to thirty inches. 
Although snow falls frequently even at the lower 
elevations, it generally dees not persist for any 
great length of time except on areas above 5,000 
feet. It 


heavy and frequent; it is within this region that a 


is in the latter region that snowfalls are 
continuous snow cover suitable for skiing ean be 
found from February 1 until mid-Mareh; it is here 
that snowbanks linger into the spring, and buds on 
trees and other plants remain dormant long after 
flowers and leaves have brought the vernal season 
to the region surrounding the mountains. 

For thirty-six consecutive miles the erest of the 
main range is everywhere above 5,000 feet, and at 


Nu- 


more than a dozen places it exceeds 6,000 feet. 
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merous other peaks and ridges rise above the 5,0G0- 
foot level. Because of the snow conditions existing in 
these mountains, the Great Smokies Ski Club was 
organized at Knoxville in February 1940, with ten 
members. This organization now has a total of 165 


members some of whom, 
even though they ski 
regularly, live as far 
away as Nashville and 
Atlanta. 

Few of the skiers 
who depart each winter 
weekend from New 
York City for skiing in 
the Adirondacks and 
White Mountains real- 
ize that their compatri- 
ots in Atlanta, Georgia, 
need only make a trip 
of similar distance to 
enjoy the same sport 
and in the most mag- 
nificent primitive area 
remaining east of the 
Mississippi. Skiers 
won’t find here the 
elaborate tows and 
lifts, the broad open 
slopes and wide trails 
and other developments 
so common in New 
York and New England 
ski areas. But they will 
find the snow, and they 
can ski over many miles 
of trails through virgin 
forests on the crest 
areas of a mountain 
range of incomparable 
beauty and charm. It 
is a land of real wil- 
derness skiing. 

As far as the future 
of skiing in the Smo- 
kies is concerned, it is 
certain that each year 
will see steadily in- 
creasing numbers of 
skiers venturing into 
the area. The T.V.A. 
anc che great defense 
industries of the Ten- 
nessee Valley have at- 
tracted large numbers 
of northerners, many 
of whom are skiers. 


The sport is also finding favor with an ever increas- 
ing number of local inhabitants. Within a few hours’ 
drive of the region are some of the Southeast’s larg- 
est cities. Knoxville, fifty-two miles from Newfound 
Gap; Asheville, eighty-four miles, and Chattanooga, 
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John H. Cornwell, 3rd 
ICE STORM 
By Burnham Eaton 
This, perhaps, man meant and planned 
With his supple mind and heavy hand, 


To pattern the stuff for Christmas trees 
On such etherealities. 


Tinsel and tinfoil, string and glass 
Worked by the thumbs of an ill-fed lass, 


Or fed and discharged by a loud machine— 
Synthetic baubles crystalline 


Burden the pine and the Christmas fir, 
But green boughs breathe of snows that were, 


Of hoar-frost crystals silently spun, 
Of ice-drop prisms a-fire with sun. 


When every twig is a white fir feather 
Fashioned by wind and wintry weather, 


Silently made and silently hung 
In great, white quietude, among 


Sister-crystals on brother-trees— 
Perhaps, perhaps it was such as these 


We saw and loved. we meant and planned 
With our wondering mind, our clumsy hand. 


all the year. 
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141 miles, are within easy driving distance. Atlanta, 
212 miles away, can also be expected to yield a large 
number of winter sports enthusiasts. Aeccommoda- 
tions for these visitors can be adequately supplied by 
several fine hotels in Gatlinburg. With increased 


use of the Great Smo- 
kies for skiing will come 
pressure upon the Park 
Service for the widen- 
ing of existing trails 
and the construction of 
tows and other facili- 
ties. 

Within Great Smo- 
ky Mountains National 
Park is a_ wilderness 
area which compares 
favorably with any of 
those found in the 
western states, for it 
represents the most 
rugged of our eastern 
landscapes and con- 
tains the largest and 
finest area of original 
eastern forests which 
have been spared by our 
civilization. This great 
primitive crest has al- 
ready been scarred by 
a six-mile highway run- 
ning from Newfound 
Gap to Clingmans 
Dome, where it termi- 
nates in a huge walled 
parking overlook. To 
further mutilate the 
primitive area by clear- 
ing wide ski slopes and 
trails would be a trag- 
edy. 

I like to ski and I am 
counting on the time 
when it will be my 
privilege to go again to 
the Smokies in winter— 
not to ride a tow or 
spend time on a slope 
cleared in the virgin 
spruce and balsam, but 
to travel the tortuous 
trail of the primitive 
crest and tumbled spur 
ridges; to run the trails 
down into the bottom- 


less canyons; and _ to 


view this great diversified wilderness land in all its un- 
spoiled beauty. het those come with me who love the 
wilderness that God created, and who would enjoy 
its inspiring and everchanging grandeur throughout 
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MAHOGANY GOLD 





By VICTOR W. VON HAGEN 


Photographs by the Author 


I REMEMBER, when I was very young, being 
warned not to go near my uncle’s table. It was solid 
mahogany and I might scratch it. That warning, re- 
peated like rote whenever we visited him, made me 
eye the table with reverent awe. The wood was said 
to come from some place in the jungles and my mind 
pictured black slaves, gold, ivory and teak. “Solid 
mahogany! How wonderful!” 

Picture my disillusion when a few years ago on an 
expedition to the Mosquito Coast, I found the wood 
so common there that chairs, spoons, doors, floors and 
even dug-outs were made of solid mahogany. Most of 
our common northern woods, dressed for working, 
were more appreciated by the residents on the Mosqui- 
to Shore than the rich, fine-grain mahogany which 
grew in the bush back of their homes. Yet my disil- 


lusionment at finding the wood so common on the coast 


7 eS ~*~ wl . « 
“Mahogany Gold’ — stately trees growing among the great- 
leafed cohune palms, rosewood and cedar on the Mosquito Coast 
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was lessened when I saw the cutters at work felling 
and logging these tree monarchs in the bush. 

The best mahogany grows north of the equator and 
is principally found along the Caribbean Coast from 
Panama northward to Florida, and in Cuba and San 
Domingo. It also grows in northern Colombia and 
Venezuela and in the upper Amazon of Brazil and 
Peru. And from the Gold and Ivory Coasts and from 
Nigeria come African mahogany (Khaya ivorensis), 
a species of true mahogany closely related to that of 
tropical America. Woods often called in the trade 
Philippine mahogany are not true mahogany. They 
usually come from trees of white or red Lauan and 
from Tanguile. 

The true mahogany is a stately tree, often one hun 
dred or 150 feet in height with trunk rising fifty to 


eighty feet clean of branches. Above, its thick branch- 





‘ 
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The felling of the mahogany giants is an art, 
and a spectacle not soon to be forgotten 


es, forming splendid crowns, divide into massive arms. 


the type of 
habitat in 
which it has 
grown. 

On the Car- 
ibbean coast 
these soil con- 
ditions prevail 
in a stretch of 
land beginning 
in Honduras 
and extending 
to Costa Riea 
and here are 
vast forests of 
mahogany. The 
geological base 
of the “shore” 
is limestone 
with the super- 
ficial soil only 
a meter in 
depth and this 
loam, well 
drained, is the 
type of soil 
where fine 


close - grained 


mahogany grows in abundance. In the mahogany bush 


The large shiny pinnate leaves take on autumnal tints are great-leafed, cohune palms and rosewood, lignum 
like our northern trees and give the mahogany an out- vitae, and cedar—all rare woods—but none of them 
standing feature, which makes it possible to locate it equal mahogany for its durability, non-splintering 
in the dank jungles. The tree grows best in well- properties, and buoyancy. The last is most important, 


drained rocky soils, and the wood reflects in its grain 


=~ 


a ae, 


Tractors are an innovation in mahogany logging, now 
beginning to replace the old method of hauling with oxen 
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hecause mahogany and cedar are the only commercial 


woods in the 
region. that 
float readily. 
We erected 
our camp near 
the logging set- 
tlement of Mr. 
Mare Bunnell, 
an American 
who had _ econ- 
tracted with 
the government 
of the Republic 
of Honduras to 
cut this valua- 
ble wood. From 
our five months 
of experience 
there, I can 
appreciate the 
reason for the 
costliness of 
the wood. The 
excessive rains, 
the disagreea- 
ble climate, the 


miasmie marsh- 
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Expert canoemen, the 
native 
rea 
gency 
when a heavy dugout 
jammed in a difficult 


p 











es, the long open stretches of the pine ridges, difficul- 
ties of transportation, and the unreliability of the 
workers—sulky, kinky-haired Miskito Indians—make 
conditions that try men’s tempers and add to the cost 
of mahogany exportation. 

My wife and I followed Mr. Bunnell into the bush 
as he explained the cutting methods. It was February, 












Indians are 
for any emer- 
such as this— 


A 
y 


ace in the river 


the beginning of the dry season and the height of the 
cutting period. 


After June the rains begin, the for- 
ests are flooded and cutting is suspended. 

Noise, like the dull rumbling of thunder came to us, 
then a resounding crash, followed by the shrieks of 
spider monkeys swinging through the trees in con- 
sternation. The spectacle of a falling mahogany tree 


cannot be easily forgotten. Crashing from its firm 
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base, the broad, thick top branches of the tree tear 
away all the surrounding foliage, leaving great gaps 
in the solid jungle wall. 

The felling of mahogany is an art and the Miskito 
Indians are masters of it. They are reputedly the fin- 
est ax-men in the Americas, trained from the time of 


the buccaneer log-cutters to wield the ax. Even among 


Na tive 
comfortable thatched 


house 


ing waters of 
Warunta River 


the mahogany workers, the cutter is respected. He is 
the most skillful and the highest paid of the workers. 
His work is done in tasks; three trees, eight to fifteen 
feet in circumference, to fall each day. 

As the tree is widely buttressed at the roots, the 
cutter ereects a narrow platform of branches tied with 
jungle creepers, some distance above the ground. He 
then mounts this platform where the trunk is consid- 
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types, and 


of Miskito In- 
dians, up the churn- 








erably smaller and poising like a dancer, feet out- 
spread, he plies his ax, feeling a tree four feet thick 
in two hours. He must know how to cut the tree so 
that when it falls it will not split, and will fall in the 
position indicated by the captain. The work is al- 
lotted by the foreman, known as cruiser. 

The foreman of Mr. Bunnell’s camp was Tom Da- 
vis of Mississippi, for thirty-five years a famed ma- 
hogany cruiser on the Coast. A soft speaking south- 
erner, on excellent terms with his Miskito Indian 
laborers, he speaks their language, Miskito bila. 

Davis knows whether a tree is of right size to be 
cut; he precedes the ax-men and their captain mark- 
ing the trees; he suggests where they should be felled 
and on what side to cut so that they will not split. 
Principally, he must know if the tree is free from 
termites. These insects may live in the trunk of a 
seemingly sound tree, which when felled reveals their 








The seed of “mahogany go 
the famed wood of the Mosquito Coast 


d’—this is Swietenia 


ravages in the heartwood, from the roots to the top 
branches. Over forty per cent of the trees on the 
Mosquito Coast are affected, and as the mahogany 
contractor at that time was paying the government 
twelve dollars for every tree cut, termites or no ter- 
mites, the success of the logging enterprise depended 
on the cruiser’s ability to select termite-free trees. 

Once the tree is felled, the road gang cuts a path 
to it wide enough for the tractor to maneuver; they 
then cut off the branches, saw the trunk into sections, 
peel off the bark, and pass on to another tree. In 
order that the mahogany contractor can make a pay- 
ing business of his operations there must be an 
average of two trees to the acre. 

Tractors are a new innovation in mahogany logging 
and are beginning to replace the old English free- 
booter’s method of hauling with oxen. Mr. Bunnell 
was using Diesel tractors on a twenty-four hour sched- 
ule, and of course moving ten times the amount of 
logs formerly hauled by oxen. The logs are pulled 
on low wooden sleds and hauled to the dump along- 
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side of a small stream. There an “S” shaped spike 
is put into the eracks to prevent splitting and the 
logs are stenciled with the owners’ initials. 

At one time I saw 4,000 logs of mahogany, worth a 
small fortune, in a narrow limestone creek, and I 
wondered how they would ever be floated down. I 
failed to note that the average rainfall on this coast 
is 200 inches a year, and that in June the rain falls 
in torrents, the creeks rise, overflow their banks, and 
the logs float down to the main tributary. The In- 
dians, mounted astride the logs, drive them to the in- 
spiration of raucous, madmen-like yells. 

The mahogany (which here is Swietenia macrophyl- 
la King) flowers in April. The tiny, white panicled 
flowers are so insignificant that most of the cutters 
have never observed them. The blossoms give rise to 
a large fruit, in appearance much like the cinnamon- 
coloured Sapote. This remains on the tree until it is 
split by the heat into five parts, liberating the large 
winged seeds. No detinite type of reforestation is 
practiced, although the trees left standing because of 
termite infestation or insufficient size seem ample to 
provide natural seeding. 

Mahogany lumbering is an ancient industry dating 
hack to 1500 and probably before. According to 
(George N. Lamb of the Mahogany Association “the 
earliest surviving use of mahogany is that in a rough 
hewn cross preserved in the cathedral of San Domingo 
that bears the legend: ‘This is the first sign planted 
in the center of this field to mark the beginning of this 
magnificent temple in the year 1514. The cathedral, 
completed in 1550, has much carved mahogany wood- 
work, some of it considered the finest in the world, 
still in splendid condition after nearly four centuries 
in the tropics.” 

Continuing, Mr. Lamb tells us that “the first large 
amount of mahogany to approach the shores of Brit- 
ain still lies off those shores in the hulls of the sixty- 
six ships of the Spanish Armada that were sunk in 
1588. Mahogany ships carried the loot from the Incas 
and the Aztee back to Spain. That the treasure of 
Spanish ships and of pirates furnished the first un- 
certain supplies of mahogany in the North American 
colonies and in England is borne out by a record 
from the colonial history of New York: ‘A Spanish 
ship was captured loaded with mahogany, copper, and 
some canella in October, 1654.’ ” 

During the seventeenth century mahogany became 
more and more popular in England but it was during 
the eighteenth century that it reached world fame as 
a cabinet and furniture wood. Mahogany logging in 
tropical America increased correspondingly and dur- 
ing the century was the cause of many battles be- 
tween England and Spain. Mahogany cutters from 
England, it appears, interspersed their legitimate 
trade with sallies against the Spanish colonies. Their 
raids became so profitable that many of them turned 
buccaneers and spread the fame of mahogany 
throughout their travels. 

During the latter part of the eighteenth century the 
shores of the Caribbean (Continuing on page 575) 
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By ALBERT ARNST 


DURING the summer a section of the Oregon Coast 
lying north of Seaside became rather violently fo- 
cused in the minds of the American people. A Jap 
submarine selected this particular beach area as the 
target for some fifteen shells, the second such attack 
on American soil since Pearl Harbor. 

But the Clatsop Plains, as the area is known locally, 
did not need this historic incident to bring it to the 
attention of many citizens of the Pacifie Northwest. 
Before the first gun was fired in the Pacifie it had 
won a degree of local fame as the scene of successful 
dune-control operations. On its wind-swept acres the 
cooperative efforts of landowners with county, state 
and federal agencies had demonstrated convincingly 
that migrating sands can be anchored, with vegetation 
as the chief weapon. More than that, due partly to 
the success of this demonstration, a hundred miles of 
Oregon’s coast line is destined for a vegetal “face- 
lifting.” 

Wandering sand has perplexed civilization for hun- 
dreds of years. To combat it, the Pharaohs built 
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Beachgrass, inelina . incoming sand, holds the dunes in place 
until more permanent woody or herbaceous plants can be introduced 


TREES AGAINST THE WIND 


With Other Woody Plants and Grasses, They are Checking 
the March of Sand Along Oregon's Storm-Swept Coast 
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huge walls along both sides of the Nile Valley. The 
Landes area of France made foresters famous for the 
success with which they used trees in fixing and mak- 
ing productive vast areas of waste sand. They are 
doing it again today in revegetating the once- 
stabilized Clatsop Plains with permanent cover—this 
time so that posterity may enjoy the increasingly im- 
portant recreational values on this historie stretch of 
Oregon’s coast line. 

The Clatsop Plains extend south from the mouth of 
the Columbia River to the town of Gearhart, and em- 
brace a strip of undulating dunes approximately 
twenty miles long and a mile and a half wide. The 
problem area in 1935, when the Soil Conservation 
Service of the Department of Agriculture was re- 
quested by landowners to aid in stabilizing the dunes, 
included some 20,000 acres. Three thousand of these 
were moving sand, 5,500 acres were improperly grazed 
pastures subject to wind erosion, 6,500 acres were 
farming land, 3,000 acres were merchantable timber, 
and 1,600 acres were cutover timberland. 
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Once a wooded lake on Clatsop Plains, this Sa- 
hara-like sand waste—native vegetation blown 


out or buried—-was all that remained in 


More than a half century ago the area im- 
mediately along the coast was rippling with 
waves of tall grasses while inland were ma- 
ture coastal forests of Sitka spruce and 
western hemlock. Some of the old timers 
who ran livestock on the plains in the 1880°s 
agree that one could see a man coming 
through the grass all right, but couldn't tell 
what color horse he was riding. 

The impact of too many hoofs unquestion- 
ably helped wear down the grass to raw sand, 
despite local grazing ordinances. Localized 
scour spots developed into cancerous move- 
ments inland which gradually engulfed trees, 
sloughed into lakes and climbed over build- 
ings. Old Man River also had a villain’s 
part in this drama of sand against man. The 
building of the Columbia River jetty, with 
changing river currents and eddy effects, had 
produced 2,000 feet of seaward deposition 
since 1856. This active process was too rapid 
for natural vegetation to keep pace, and a 
denuded sand spit had been built far out 
into the ocean and river mouth. 

The normal topography on the original 
Clatsop Plains had been built up for several 
centuries in the form of a series of parallel 
ridges, extending from the front, or littoral 
dune, back toward the forest in the lee. The 
littoral dune was pretty well “blown out” in 
1935, and many of the parallel inland dunes 
had extensive eroded gaps. Land and prop- 
erty values threatened by the coursing sands 
included bulb and farm lands, two military 
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1935 





reserva- 
tions, the 
Columbia 
River jetty, 
a federal 
highway, 
river ship- 
ping, and 
several] 
towns and 
villages, 
adding up 
to an in- 
vestment of 
around 
$20,000,000. 

Such was 
the problem 
when the 
Soil Conser- 
vation Serv- 
ice, in €0- 


operation 


with the Oregon Agricultural Experiment Station and 
Extension Service, started work in 1935 with the 


Reconstruction of the foredune immediately 
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Cancerous movements of sand inland began, once 
the front line of growth was blown out, and scour 


spots 


- gradually developing — engulfed the trees 
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behind the storm tide line was 
undertaken first, to halt the 
sand out in front. Two picket- 
type sand fences, eventually 
about eight miles long, were 
used to build up the sand de- 
posit—eight feet the first year 
and two feet a year thereafter. 
On this foredune beachgrass 
was planted. 

European beachgrass, Am- 
mophila arenaria (L) Link, 
long famed in dune control lit- 
erature, grows vigorously and 
is intended to serve the dual 
function of holding sand in 
place and causing deposition of 
loose sand blowing in from un- 
stabilized areas. Planted in 
“hills” spaced from twelve by 
twelve to eighteen by eighteen 
inches, with three to five plants 
in each hill, the grass is propa- 
gated by using shoots of a par- 
ent plant. 

The planting season starts 
around November 1 
mid-June. 


and ends in 
Two-man teams ean 
plant approximately 100 pounds 
of grass a day. Recently, a 
grass transplanter, useful on 
certain sites, has been devel- 
oped, which may accelerate 
Where 
incoming sand is not sufficient 
to stimulate beachgrass growth, 


planting cnosiderably. 


it may be necessary to use fer- 
tilizer as an agent. This has 
been done on a few selected 
sites with exceptional response. 

Beachgrass is short-lived, 
not permanent cover once the 
sand stops coming in, and is in- 
tended primarily to hold the 
sand until more permanent spe- 
cies can be introduced. Thus, 
on Clatsop Plains the secon- 
dary stage of control employs 
either herbaceous or woody 
plants, depending upon such 
site factors as recommended 
future land-use, severity of 
growing conditions, topography 
and related conditions. 

Agronomists plan seedings 
of grass-legume mixtures on 
areas not adapted to woody 
vegetation and, in many in- 
stances, in woody-planted areas 
to speed up the revegetation 


(Continuing on page 562) 
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broad band of Scotch 
iced at the front edge of the area - 


plantings extending inland to right 


In the reclamation planting, a 
broom was 
other wood 








In such strong five and six year-old planting of evergreens and 
Scotch broom, deer and small game already find storm refuge 


: a: : — $ i bi woke : 
Pines do extremely well as a permanent dune control planting 
These fine specimens were planted in 1935-6, spaced six by six feet 
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WOODEN 
TOYS 


War is Bringing Them Back 


By RUTH MILLARD 


THE FORESTS of America, already contributing so 
heavily to the nation’s fight for freedom, are respond- 
ing to another wartime eall. With metals and rubber 
being channeled into war production, toy manufac- 
turers are turning to wood to keep children happy 
this Christmas. Toys, games and hobby materials, 
considered essential for child development and family 
morale, will not be war casualties-——thanks to the trees. 

There was a time, of course, when wooden toys were 
plentiful around every youngster’s Christmas tree. 








Indeed, wood has always been used for a great variety 
of playthings for younger children. But in recent 
years iron, steel and rubber toys have been in great 
demand, the result, perhaps, of an era of mechaniza- 





Wood in ships, planes and guns is fighting America’s war for freedom — even in toyland 
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tion. Now that these critical materials are need- 
ed for war purposes, wood will return to delight 
children all over the country. 

The stocks on toy counters this Christmas will 
look very much as they have in other years - 
at least when the toylands first open. The rea- 
son for this is that approximately half of the 
normal supply of playthings made of iron and 
steel were manufactured before the war emer- 
gency placed priorities on metals. Rubber toys, 
however, have almost entirely disappeared; and 
shortages in all types of metal playthings are 
expected to develop very quickly. 

The largest use of wood in toyland is now in 
the “push and pull” toy sector and the construe- 
tion toy division. New arrivals, in which wood 


replaces the more critical materials, include : 
: , Sawdust is an important ingredient in the 


miniature telephones, small versions of rifles, 
composition doll, an American invention 


pistols, tanks and other equipment used by 
America’s armed forces. There is already a 
great increase in the number of miniature boats, 
trains, automobiles and airplanes made of wood. 
Also, game manufacturers are turning to wood 
as a substitute for metal and certain types of 
plastic playing pieces. Doll carriages are being 
made of wood and there are a variety of wheel 
toy designs which are constructed almost en- 
tirely of wood. 

Rubber dolls will be missing from toyland but 
the composition dolls are available in sufficient 
force to counteract juvenile heartaches. The 
nearly unbreakable composition doll—an Amer- 
ican invention which virtually has banished the 
tragedy of the broken doll from childhood — 
depends on sawdust as one of its important in- 
gredients, and so is, in part, a product of Amer- 
ica’s forests. 

Indeed, wood will be found all through the 
pattern of toyland this Christmas — a pattern, 
by the way, which has as its keynote the Ameri- g projects afford en- 
¢an way of living. Toy miniatures reproducing developing master builders 
American methods of homemaking, art, science, 
transportation, engineering, building and indus- Below—Wooden “push and pull 
trial production will give children in every age 
group constructive play activities that assure 
all-around physical, mental and social develop- 
ment. Because all major improvements in toy 
designs have been initiated in America for more 
than twenty years, war blockades will have no 
appreciable effect on 1942 toylands. 

As might be expected, a prime interest of 
youngsters this year will be in America’s war 
program, its fight to preserve its way of life. 
Fortunately, wood can supply them with toy- 
land counterparts of the newest battleships, sub- 
marines and destroyers. Naval training methods 
are copied by toy sets which include battleships 
and smaller boats as practice targets. Coast 
defense forts and anti-aircraft guns are shown 
in toy models that are designed from United 





States equipment and manned by United States 
soldiers. 

Model builders will be able to reproduce every type 
of American airplane, will have the opportunity to 
try their skill at constructing aircraft carriers, tanks, 
anti-aircraft guns and other equipment of war. For 
the girls, dolls will be shown in Army and Navy uni- 
forms — dolls made in part from sawdust. Doctor 
and Red Cross nurse sets will be popular. 

Pre-fabricated housing will encounter no obstacles 


in toyland this Christmas, and even youngsters of the 
toddler age can qualify as master builders. New hous- 
ing sets featuring interlocking blocks and_ timbers 





ment and other buildings. 

Wood will also have an important place in games 
and hobby materials designed to aid home morale by 
providing amusement that parents and children can 
share. A miniature bowling alley that folds away and 
features true-to-scale construction which calls for a 
full arm swing, is among the game room items to be 
available. Badminton, croquet and skeet shooting are 
some of the sports that have joined table tennis as 
popular fireside diversions. 

Board games that call for quick action are in high 
favor this year. So are war strategy games featuring 
principally airplane maneuvers and battleship-subma- 
rine conflicts. Oil well 
drilling, real estate trad- 
ing and other real life 
situations are utilized as 
topical background for 
game techniques spot- 
lighting opportunities for 
sudden wealth. The for- 
est will contribute to 
many of these and similar 
games both wood and 
wood pulp, the latter used 
generally for various 
types of game ecards and 
cardboard. 

Hobbies for all the 
family in which wood 
plays an important part 
include electric woodburn- 
ing equipment, beadlooms 
and model building kits. 

Thus during the criti- 
cal war period wood will 
go far in providing Amer- 
ican children with happy, 
healthy play hours. All 
of the basie types of toys, 





Increased interest in construction sets featuring 
American history is forecast for Christmas, 1942 
Here authentic block houses are constructed of wood 


games and hobbies which 
are essential to child edu- 
cation and family morale 


make it possible even for the very smallest fingers 
to produce substantial and realistic looking buildings 
and bridges. Many of these wooden housing construc- 
tion sets can also be utilized to build different types 
of wagons, boats and automobiles. 

A new line of plastic blocks has been designed to 
interlock. A covered wagon project is the newest 
addition to the popular log sets that are used to build 
historical American forts. Architectural block sets 
will include Byzantine and Gothie arches, buttresses 
and trapezoids to give added scope for ambitious 
voung builders. Sliding blocks will be used to econ- 
struct authentic looking freight trains. One of the 
new sets gives youngsters between the ages of two 
and nine an opportunity to reproduce an entire resort 
villa with shops, garages, a post office, a fire depart- 
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are ready for distribution 
as this is written. Short- 
ages, however, due to manufacturing difficulties and 
labor problems will keep the total volume of toy sales 
at a substantially lower level than in normal years. 
Because of this, wise parents will give more thought 
than usual to their children’s play interests. Infancy, 
for example, is the time for push and pull toys which 
encourage the baby to creep or walk; from two to 
four pedal toys for exercise and building blocks and 
peg boards to teach little fingers manipulative skill are 
in order. The hobby age begins at eight. 
Whatever the age, toys, games and hobbies are es- 
sential to the children of America. Until Victory is 
won, iron, steel and rubber may disappear from the 
toy counters. But in their place will be wood, or 
products of wood. Toyland will not be a war casualty, 
thanks to the forests of America. 
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EDITORIAL 


NOW IS THE TIME 


EVER SINCE the entry of this country into the war, 
The American Forestry Association has refrained 
from pressing Congress for passage of legislation un- 
related to the military end of defeating our enemies. 
It has recognized that during an emergency as critical 
as the present one both the time of Congress and the 
expenditures of the government should be streamlined 
to the supreme task of winning the war. This is as it 
should be. 

There is now pending in the Senate, however, a bill 
that merits the attention of a war-time Congress, not 
because its purpose has long been recognized as ur- 
gent of fulfillment, but because its passage at this 
time will assure better protection of forest resources 
now desperately needed in the prosecution of the 
war. The bill is known as S. 2629. It was re- 
cently introduced by Senator MeNary at the request 
of some forty-two state foresters upon whom rests the 
public responsibility of protecting from fire state and 
private forests within their respective commonwealths. 

The bill is brief and specific. Tt would amend a 
section of the Clarke-MeNary Act of 1924 to provide 
that Congress, as it sees fit, may appropriate funds for 
cooperative forest protection up to $9,000,000 an- 
nually. The present statutory limitation is $2,500,000 
—an authorization limit established by Congress al- 
most twenty years ago when the hazards and prob- 
lems of forest protection were much less complex and 
critical than they are today. 

For eighteen years the Clarke-MeNary Act has been 
the legislative charter under which the federal goy- 
ernment, the states, and private timberland owners 
have cooperated in guarding from fire the nation’s 
forest wealth outside federal reservations. Protection 
of the latter is provided for by separate and special 
appropriations. The intent of the Clarke-MeNary Act 
as originally passed was that the federal government 
meet up to one-half the cost of forest protection, but 
the government’s help through the years has averaged 
only twenty-five per cent or less of the cost. The 
main burden of expense has, with increasing weight, 
fallen upon the state and private owners, with the re- 
sult that today only about two-thirds of the country’s 
forest-bearing lands are receiving systematie and or- 
ganized protection against the destructive forces of 
fire. 

Both the need and justice of the government pro- 
viding its fair share of protecting the nation’s forest 
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wealth outside its own reservations is a matter of com- 





mon agreement among all agencies—publie and _ pri- 
vate—concerned with forest protection. It forms a 
prominent plank in the program of the U. S. Forest 
Service for an all-over national forest program. 
Speaking for that agency before the Joint Congres- 
sional Committee on Forestry in 1940, Earle H. Clapp, 
acting chief, after stating that his bureau estimated 
the cost of adequate protection at $18,575,000 an- 
nually, declared : 

“It is our definite recommendation that the policy 
be adopted and embodied in an amendment to the 
Clarke-McNary Law that the federal government 
finance forest fire cooperation up to fifty per cent of 
the total cost of the work.” 

That was before the United States was at war and 
before the government declared wood a eritical ma- 
terial essential to the prosecution of the war. Today 
the case is many times more urgent. There is a short- 
age of wood to meet current war demands. The ma- 
terial is in the forest, but it will take time for the 
government to overcome present bottlenecks of labor 
shortage and other production obstacles. In the 
meantime, our forest resources must be well guarded 
against destruction by forest fire. These hazards have 
been greatly intensified by dislocated populations and 
by the possibilities of sabotage by enemies between 
our shores. The burden of protection is further in- 
creased by the shortage and high cost of fire-fighting 
labor, equipment, and supplies. At best, a dollar to- 
day buys only about one-half the forest protection 
it did in years past. 

In the light of this situation, it is timely that the 
American people charge their minds with the fact that 
state and private forests comprise two-thirds of all 
their forest domain; and that upon these forests they 
are dependent for ninety-five per cent of the wood for 
which the war is urgently calling. Now is the time, 
therefore, when all citizens should help provide needed 
protection of the essential resource by the simple dem- 
ocratie process of petitioning their representatives in 
both houses of Congress to enact, forthwith, Senator 
MeNary’s bill, S. 2629. To gamble the resource with 
fire at this time when its protection means so much— 
first, to the continued prosecution of the war and 
second, to the reconstruction needs to follow—seems 
hoth lethargic and shortsighted. 
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By WYMAN S. SMITH 


A NEW everbearing holly whose branches drip with 
searlet berries from one year’s end to another is grow- 
ing down Virginia way. 

Common holly drops its fraits in late winter or 
early spring when it prepares to put on a new dress 
of blossoms and fruits, but this tree (named Ile. 
opaca var. H. L. Russell) bears a double crop of 
fruit, drops one crop about blossoming time but re- 
tains the second while it proceeds to grow another. 
On the 4th of July it is decorated with last year’s 
searlet beads and with the young green berries bright 
as coffee beans which will turn orange and redden as 
they mature into the fall. 

Finding this new holly was, like most strange ex- 
periences, unbelievable at first. Poking around the 
back roads and by-ways of Virginia within a day’s 
drive of the Nation’s capital was fun until we de- 
cided to try transplanting hollies that we could buy 
from farmers. Then it became both fun and work; 
most farmers weren’t interested in selling hollies even 
though we dug them. Following a woods road one 
Sunday afternoon we came to the home of E. Price 
Carpenter near Gunston Hall who said that he would 
be as happy to sell trees as we were to buy them. 

“Show me some,” I said. 

“Look at that one,” he announced. “It has berries 
all year.” 

It was a large tree, thirty feet tall and impossible to 
dig, sO we were more interested in trees that grew 
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The new holly bears a double 
crop of berries, retaining one 
crop while growing another 





DISCOVERED—AN EVERBEARING HOLLY 





The first tree was discovered near 
Gunston Hall, Virginia, on July 4- 


and named the “firecracker” 
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in the woods. Mr. Carpenter took me on a tour of 
his timberland that afternoon and we located hollies 
which could be dug with not too much back-breaking 
work. Later we repeated our visits to dig  hollies. 

3ut on July 4, almost a year later, with a little 
extra gasoline left in our tank, we decided to celebrate 
by transplanting another five-foot holly. This time 
I looked at Mr. Carpenter’s dooryard tree more care- 
fully. The young berries at the tips of the branches 
on the new wood were a gleaming green, but beyond 
them on the older wood were fruits—searlet, juicy 
and plump as in December. 

“Tt’s new,” I told my wife that day. “I don’t be- 
lieve there’s another tree like it in the world.” 

I was right and wrong, for Mr. Carpenter showed 
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growing, added his affirmation. When I exhibited a 
spray of holly with red and green berries, botanists, 
foresters and dendrologists were delighted. 

But holly is a variable tree. No sooner had we 
published information about this one than we began 
hearing of other everbearing hollies. Ten small trees 
were found beside the new railroad retirement build- 
ing in Washington—they had been dug near Roaring 
Gap, North Carolina. Another large tree was re- 
ported on Kenmore Street in Arlington, Virginia. 
Miss Elizabeth C. White, horticulturist of Whitesbog, 
New Jersey, reported that Wilfred Wheeler, a nur- 
seryman of Hatchville, Massachusetts, had been 
propagating a strain of everbearing holly. 


All of these appearances are on the bird fly-ways 
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E. Price Carpenter, owner of the everbearing hollies, dug them 
in his woods thirty years ago for transplanting around his house 


me two other trees, perpetual Christmas trees, “fire- 
cracker hollies,” that he had dug in the woods thirty 
years or more ago. “Captain John Smith, no rela- 
tive of mine, was here,” I declared. “George Wash- 
ington must have ridden through these woods. George 
Mason certainly did because they are only a mile or 
so from Gunston Hall which he built on the banks of 
the Potomac. LaFayette, Von Steuben, Cornwallis— 
yes, and botanists, plant hunters, foresters—this is 
practically on a main highway for them.” 

But the tree books and encyclopedias contained no 
everbearing holly. It was truly a new tree. W. A. 
Dayton, chief of the division of dendrology of the 
U. S. Forest Service, said so; P. L. Ricker of the 
Bureau of Plant Industry agreed, and Perkins Co- 
ville, who wrote the government’s bulletin on holly 
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along the Atlantic seaboard, and they indicate a dis- 
tinct hardiness for the new holly through the holly- 
growing areas of the nation. In a few years nursery- 
men should be able to feature this new everbearing 
holly as an ornamental evergreen that will be a fasci- 
nating addition to thousands of dooryards. 

Bright as a firecracker, the new holly is named 
after an old friend and associate, Dean H. L. Russell, 
formerly of the Wisconsin College of Agriculture and 
now director of the Wisconsin Alumni Research 
Foundation. For when I worked with him, he talked 
John Muir and John Burroughs until their kind of 
world became exceedingly vivid. 

So I’d come to expect something new areund a for- 
est corner, but not quite this new, not quite Ilex opaca 
var. H. L. Russell. 
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Buffalo Wolf of the Plains 


FOR more than three cen- 
turies North American 
wolves have taken a heavy 
toll of livestock. George 
Washington, as previously 
noted, felt their depreda- 
tions so keenly that he be- 
lieved they could not be ex- 
tirpated. Many years later, 
Theodore Roosevelt, with 
his eyes on the great range country of the West, 
termed the wolf “a veritable scourge to the stockman.” 
And during this period of America’s development, 
from its first to its twenty-sixth president, the costly 
and bloody North American wolf war raged unabated 
across the continent. 

Driven beyond the Mississippi River not so much 
by the guns and traps of man as by the destruction 
of its habitat, the wolf met the trailblazing trapper 
and stockman at the 
edge of the prairie. 
There, also, it met 
strychnine—-in_ vast 
quantities. As a ready 
weapon in the hands of 
profit-seeking pelt hunt- 
ers and enraged stock- 
men, it was this deadly 
fruit of an East Indian 
tree, Nur vomica, 
which in the end had 
much to do with defeat- 
ing the wolf. It also 
caused great losses in 
the ranks of other wild- 
life, the chief victims 
being coyotes, foxes and 
skunks, though many 
birds, particularly 
hawks, eagles and ra- 


vens, likewise fell be- 
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In the November issue of AMERICAN FORESTS, Mr. 
Young reviewed the early history of the costly and 
bloody North American wolf war which began shortly 
after the first livestock was brought over from England 
in 1609. In this, his second and concluding article, the 
conflict is traced westward over a trail blazed by pro- 
fessional wolf poisoners and enraged stockmen to the 


last stand of Canis lupus.—Editor. 





From the beans of Nux vomica, an East 
Indian tree, comes strychnine, one of the 
deadly weapons used against the wolf 


THE WAR ON THE 


WOLF 


By STANLEY P. YOUNG 


Strychnine, in the Hands of the ““Wolfer,”’ or 
Professional Wolf Poisoner, Finally Brings 
Canis Lupus to Bay on the Great Plains 


fore the strychnine on- 

slaught. Indeed, it was 

through the unrestricted 

use of this poisonous drug 

that conservation suffered 

one of its early blows in 
the Great Plains region. 

The use of strychnine as 

a means of killing noxious 

mammals and birds did 

not, of course, originate with the American trapper or 

stockman. Its toxie properties in eliminating so-called 

unwanted animals were known and used in the Old 

World several decades after the first colonial settle- 

ments in North Ameriea. According to one author- 

ity, nus vomica, also known as the Quaker or bachelor 

button, poison nut, dog button, or vomiting bean, was 

primarily used in Engand at that time to kill dogs 

and cats and also “crowes, ravens and other suchlike 

troublesome birds that 

by their noyse disquiet 

mans sleepe or studies.” 

To what extent it was 

imported and used for 

poisoning mammals in 

colonial America is not 

definitely known. Car- 

ney, one of the few au- 

thorities to shed light 

on the subject, believes 

the drug was used ex- 

tensively. Another au- 

thority writes that in 

Pennsylvania “many 

wolves were poisoned by 

stuffing the hide of a 

. lamb with lard, in which 

was hidden nux vomica.” 

Whatever the extent of 

its use, it was insignifi- 

cant when compared 
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with that phase of the wolf war 
which began on the edge of the 
prairie. By 1860 strychnine 
was being employed in many 
and devious ways on Canadian 
as well as United States terri- 
torial lands from Texas to the 
Arctic. 

Unlike the early days along 
the Atlantic sea- 
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Fish and Wildlife Service 






A study in pred- 





board, it was the 
value of wolf 
pelts and not the 
depredations of 
the animals that 
in the beginning 
accounted for the 
great number 
killed on the 
prairie. The trap- 
per, trekking 
westward ahead 
of the stockman, 
turned to wolf 
skins when _ the 
beaver supply di- 
minished and 
found, much to 
his surprise, a 
ready market for 
them. For the 




















ators at left, 
the wolf: at the 
right, the more 
persistent coyote 


first time in the 
history of the 
western fur trade, 
wolf skins became 
valuable and in 
great demand— 
chiefly for robes 
and as overcoats 
for soldiers. With 
a market thus es- 
tablished, trap- 
pers set out to in- 
crease their kill, 





The hunting ground 
of the ‘“wolfer,” or 
professional wolf poi- 
soner, during his hey- 
day from 1860 to 1885, 
is indicated by shaded 
section on map at right 
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well armed with 
strychnine, then 
readily available. 

With this began 
one of the strang- 
est and most lurid 
chapters in the 
history of killing 
mammals such as 
wolves, not to 
mention the lesser 
animals. It seems 
unlikely that it 
was ever exceeded 

















in North America 
unless by the slaughter that took place in the case of 
the buffalo and the antelope. Not only was the 
former trapper of beaver enabled to make a fair 
living at this new vocation, but, from 1860 to 1885 
when the killing of wolves was at its peak, he was 
joined by others. The homesteader tried his hand, 
as did soldiers mustered out of service at western 
army posts. Still others were attracted to wolf 
poisoning because they considered it a_ thrilling 


This killer of livestock, the famous 
“Custer” wolf of South Dakota, had a * 
price of $500 on his head. He was even- 
Fish and Wildlife Service tually trapped by a government hunter 
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game. All were given a free hand in this pursuit for, 
apparently, no western state or territory forbade the 
use of strychnine in destroying wild animals. 

Some conception of the kills made with strychnine 
may be found in the volume The Life and Adventure 
of George W. Brown. In this it is recorded that from 
one poisoned buffalo carcass on the Kansas plains 
“thirteen big gray wolves, fifteen coyotes and about 
forty skunks” were taken in one night. 

The killing of buffalo to bait Canis lupus seems to 
have been the rule on the prairie. Webb records the 
story of two conductors of mail from Independence 
to Santa Fe who did a thriving winter business in 
taking wolves for their pelts. “They would kill a 
buffalo,” he wrote, “and cut the meat in small pieces, 
which were scattered in all directions a half mile or 
so from camp, and so bait the wolves for about two 
days. Meanwhile, all hands were preparing meat in 
pieces about two inches square . . . putting a quan- 
tity of strychnine in the center. When a sufficient 
amount was prepared, and the wolves were well bait- 
ed, they would put out the poisoned meat. One 
morning after putting out the poison they picked up 
sixty-four wolves, and none of them over a mile and 
a half from camp. The proceeds from that winter’s 
hunt were over four thousand dollars.” 

During the winter of 1861, three soldiers mustered 
out of the Army in Colorado Territory moved over 
into Kansas and, with the aid of strychnine, took 
more than 3,000 wolves, coyotes and swift foxes. The 
entire kill netted them $2,500—the value of the wolves 
being $1.25 a pelt, the coyotes seventy-five cents, and 
the foxes twenty-five cents a skin. 

But the bag of these early westerners, great as it 
may seem, was small when compared with the kill of 
professional wolf poisoners, better known as “wolf- 
ers.” These successors to the fur trapper were tough, 
capable, fearless,—plying their hazardous trade in 
a manner that was ruthless, spreading death over the 
width and breadth of the prairie country. Unlike the 
non-professionals—the ex-soldiers, homesteaders and 
thrill-seekers—they applied the strychnine sulphate 
erystals with great efficiency and with considerable 
more effect. Quite often it was mixed in water to the 
consistency of loose paste and poured under the skins 
of slain buffalo or antelope. The results were ghast- 
ly. Even birds, such as the junco or horned lark, 
were killed and used for bait, the super-saturated solu- 
tion of strychnine inserted beneath the skin along 
the breast-bone. These morsels of death were then 
seattered along wolf runways. 

Perhaps no better description of this picturesque 
character of the early West is found than that given 
by Taylor. 

“With a full knowledge of his game,” he wrote, 
“the wolfer riggs up an outfit similar to that of the 
hunter or the trapper with the exception of traps 
and baits. In place of these, he supplies himself 
liberally with strychnine poison. If it was in the 
autumn, he moved slowly in the wake of a buffalo 
herd, making open camp, and shooting down a few 
of the beasts. ... After ripping them open, saturat- 
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ing their warm blood and intestines with from one to 
three bottles of strychnine to each carcass . . . he 
makes a camp in a ravine or coulee and prepares for 
the morrow. 

“With the first glimmer of light in the eastern sky, 
he rises, makes his fire, and cooks his coffee, then 
hitches up, if he has a team, or saddles up if with 
packs, and follows his line to the finish. Around each 
buffalo carcass will probably be from three to a dozen 
dead wolves.” 

The most frequented winter grounds of the profes- 
sional wolfers on the southern plains were described as 
along the Republican and Smoky Hill rivers of west- 
ern Kansas, and “the country about the neighborhood 
of the Staked Plains in Northern Texas.” The north- 
ern wolfers found their best grounds “along the Milk 
Musselshell and Judith rivers, and around the Bear 
Paw Mountains of Montana, and the Peace River 
country in Manitoba.” 

The northern wolfers had the “business well sys- 
temized,” Taylor wrote, “and while many lost their 
lives by Indian hostility, and the exposure incident 
to that kind of life, yet many of them made small 
fortunes at times, but an infatuation born of the eall- 
ing held them as in a serpent’s charm until some re- 
verse in his affairs left him where he began—in vigor- 
ous poverty.” 

The Indians had an especial antipathy to the wolf- 
ers, he stated. “Poisoned wolves and foxes in their 
dying fits often slobber upon the grass, which becom- 
ing sun dried holds its poisonous properties a long 
time, often causing the death months or even years 
after of the pony, antelope, buffalo or animals feed- 
ing upon it. The Indians losing their stock in this 
way feel like making reprisals, and often did.” 

A dramatic example of the wolf kills that took 
place is given by Fouquet who records visiting near 
Sun City, Kansas, at the mouth of Turkey Creek, a 
little cave village of buffalo and wolf hunters that 
was in existence during 1871. He states: “Not far 
above this cave village was a road going through the 
swampy creek valley, about seventy-five yards wide, 
and this had been artistically and scientifically paved 
with gray wolf carcasses and I drove over this bone 
road several times.” 

Batty, who was an official hunter and taxidermist 
connected with the Hayden Government Surveys, was 
of the opinion that these wolfers “are Yankees and 
half-breeds, and are brave and courageous beyond ex- 
pression.... Remote from civilization, deeply drift- 
ed in with snow, they can scarcely travel, and often 
wonder how life will be sustained for the winter; but 
their pluck seems to keep them alive until spring 
dawns on them and their half-starved ponies.” 

The prowess of the professional wolfer, ably as- 
sisted by the non-professional, had by 1885 reduced 
the wolf population in many prairie regions. Also, 
there was modification of the former wolf habitat, due 
chiefly to farming and fencing as the lands came 
into private ownership. But the stockman had his 
wolf troubles and for more than a quarter cen- 
tury employed every means at his command, in- 
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cluding strychnine, to rid the range of this menace. 

Indeed, the conflict between the wolf and livestock 
never ceased after the first herds were brought to 
Jamestown in 1609. Before the advent of the wolfer, 
\erds being driven along the western trails and live- 
stock raised in the vicinity of the early trading posts 
and forts, were raided almost daily by the gaunt, sav- 
age animals. Eye-witness accounts of these early 
attacks, these first skirmishes of the western phase of 
the North American wolf war, are vividly given by 
early writers. 

For example, Theodore Talbert, while in Wyoming 
in 1843 recorded: “We surprised a pack of large 
white wolves who had just succeeded in hamstringing 
a fine Durham bull. The poor fellow fought man- 
fully, but numbers had overpowered him. This saga- 
cious mode by which the wolves disable their prey has 


the skill of instinct sharpened often by famine. The 
deer and antelope are compelled frequently to shelter 
themselves from the attacks of these animals under 
the strong protection of buffalos and antelope grazing 
together.” 

During this same period, Daniel W. Jones, coming 
east from Salt Lake City, “to render succor and aid” 
to a party of Mormons that was stranded on the 
immigrant trail, gives further evidence of early wolf 
peril. On reaching the party, he discovered that the 
cattle being driven westward were in poor shape, 
more than 200 head having already died. Their car- 
casses led “droves of prairie wolves into our camp,” 
he recorded, “and it was almost impossible to keep 
them off from the cattle in the daytime ... Once in 
the daytime a small bunch was taken and run off in 
spite of the efforts of the herders to stop them. In 





The base camp of a twentieth century wolf trapper 


closely resembled that of the old-time wolf poisoner 


been frequently discredited, but here we saw an un- 
doubted proof of its truth.” 

Audubon, on his voyage up the Missouri River dur- 
ing the same year observed that wolves were “ex- 
tremely abundant” and “troublesome to the farmer 
who owned sheep, calves, young goats, or any other 
stock on which these ravenous beasts fed. ... They 
will pursue and kill mules and colts even near a trad- 
ing post, always selecting the fattest. The number of 
tracks or rather paths made by the wolves from 
among and around the hills to that station are almost 
beyond credibility, and it is curious to observe their 
sagacity in choosing tlie shortest course and most fa- 
vorable ground in travelling.” 

Edwin Brant, following the immigrant trails to 
the Far West, made the following observation: “Oxen 
when footsore or exhausted by fatigue, are left by the 
immigrants, and immediately become the victims of 
wolves . . . Domesticated animals unprotected cannot 
resist the attacks of wolves, urged on as they are by 
their appetites and conducting their warfare with all 
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fact, it became dangerous to chase these wolves—they 
were at times almost ready to attack men. We soon 
found it impossible to save the cattle, and it was de- 
cided to kill them, some fifty head.” 





Thus, even in the beginning of the western live- 
stock industry when herds were few and often well 
guarded, wolves were taking a heavy toll. The pro- 
fessional wolfer, beginning his era around 1860, 
helped considerably for a quarter century, but during 
this period the industry became firmly established, 
reaching out to the far corners of the grass country. 
Historie cattle trails, among which was that known 
in plains history as the Chisholm Trail, came into 
prominence. And with every new drive, with every 
new range opened up, the wolf, now driven westward 
and northward, fought back ferociously. 

When the buffalo was eliminated from the grass- 
land, bringing the wolf into direct competition with 
the producers of prairie cattle, it became a war to the 
bitter end. Every known means at the livestock pro- 
ducer’s disposal—guards, (Continuing on page 572) 
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TREES—EX LIBRIS 


By 


ELEANOR BRADFORD CHURCH 


STEMMING from the 13th century,—nearly as old 
as the printed book itself—the bookplate has had a 
fascinating and interesting history. The prized and 
personal possession of the early collector, designs 
were usually armorial in character and the ornamental 
bookplate did not come into the picture until sev- 
eral centuries later. 

The significant use of trees in bookplate designs is 
more or less recent. Now they are used often as the 
principal object of interest or part of the decoration. 
Trees may be shown in whole,—accurate representa- 
tions—or they may be adapted to a stylized design. 
Some booklovers may use trees on their bookplates 
because their professions are concerned with them, 
others for sentimental or artistic reasons. 

Booklovers often have bookplates which are photo- 
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graphs or drawings of their homes, and trees are 
usually in the picture. As time goes on the use of 
trees on bookplates is broadening and so improving, 
the designs becoming more correct botanically. And 
we find fewer fanciful representations. 

Bookplate fanciers often make a practice of con- 
fining and limiting their collection to one subject. 
They may collect angling plates, medical, garden, li- 
brary interiors, or canting plates, but no one, so far 
as the writer can determine, has selected trees. There- 
fore, the goodly number in her moderate sized collec- 
tion may prove of interest. 

The bookplate of J. M. Sloan is worthy of note be- 
cause it depicts a white oak with the leaves and acorns 
below for added adornment. Mr. Sloan is a profes- 
sional forester—hence the appropriateness of the sub- 
ject. He states that the tree is botanically correct. 

Evergreens seem to lend themselves to artistic book- 
plate design and so are found on many plates. The 
bookplate of Helen Mooney Fenton shows the pine- 
clad mountainous landscape of California and evinces 
fine artistry. It was engraved by James Webb, noted 
bookplate artist. 

Several photographic bookplates in the writer’s col- 
lection depict the owner’s home with evergreens sur- 
rounding it. Stanford University Library has an 
evergreen standing against a background of clouds on 
one of its bookplates used in the Hopkins Marine 
Station Library. 

The emblem of the United States Forest Service, 
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on which is a small tree of inconspicuous design, is 
used on the bookplate in the library of the Forest 
Products Laboratory at Madison, Wisconsin. 

Gnarled oaks, slender beeches, palms, orange trees, 
maples, hemlocks and pines, elms and sycamores have 
been used by bookplate artists with an eye always to 
the beauty, symmetry and peculiar characteristics of 
each variety. 

The bookplate of Clare Ryan Talbot, who resides in 
California and likes the native yucca, was also de- 
signed by James Webb. It was called by early ex- 



























Enna HUNTINGTON 











plorers “La candela del Senor” or “The candle of the 
Lord.” Hence the motto on the bookplate. 

Another of Mr. Webb’s engraved bookplates is used 
by the University of Southern California. On this, 
the church fathers stand and sit respectively beneath 
sycamore trees in a characteristic California land- 
seape. 

Again, evidence often suggests that the owner who 
takes an interest in white birches probably has hailed 
from northern New England, where this tree is fa- 
miliarly found. 


The Edna ifuntington bookplate, shown above, has 
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a strong pine as its principal object of interest. 

If trees are your profession or your hobby, incor- 
porate them on your bookplate and so make it one 
of appropriate and unique design. 
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YOUR SHADE TREES: 5+. rox 





THEY TOO MUST HELP WIN THE WAR 


AT THIS writing, there is 
absolutely no doubt that 
shade tree practices “as 
usual” are definitely out 
for the year 1943. In 
view of the many drastic 
changes that already have 
been made in our way of 
life, this observation 
should not surprise any- 
one. 
Shade tree care for 
1943, then, resolves itself 
se into a pattern that will 
— 


require us to get along 
with what materials are 
allowed and with practices that will least 
hinder our primary objective—that of 
winning the war. 








Fertilizers for Trees 


Within the past three months a num- 
ber of rulings have been made in Wash- 
ington that have a direct bearing on 
many shade tree practices. Perhaps the 
outstanding one is the War Production 
Board Conservation Order No. M-231, 
Part 3080, which deals with the use of 
chemical fertilizers. This order, effective 
September 12, 1942, states that “no fer- 
tilizer manufacturer, dealer or agent 
shall deliver any chemical fertilizer con- 
taining chemical nitrogen (ammonium 
sulfate, sodium nitrate, caleium cyana- 
mid, urea, ete.) for use on lawns, golf 
courses, parks, cemeteries, roadsides or 
non-commercial plantings of trees, 
shrubs or flowers, and no person, inelud- 
ing fertilizer manufacturers, dealers or 
agents, shall use any chemical fertilizer 
containing nitrogen for any such pur- 
poses. The restriction provided for in 
this paragraph shall apply to the use by 
any landscape gardener or nurseryman 
of any chemical nitrogen on trees, shrubs 
or flowers planted on the premises of his 
customers.” 

It is well to stress the fact that the or- 
der does not prohibit the use of all fer- 
tilizers on shade trees. It was drawn up 
to conserve chemical nitrogen, which is 
used in the manufacture of explosives 
and in the growing of important food 
crops. Substitutes containing organic 
sources of nitrogen alone, such as soy- 
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bean meal, which is satisfactory for 
evergreen trees, or mixed fertilizers con- 
taining organic nitrogen, superphosphate 
and potash may be used for shade trees. 

Prof. L. C. Chadwick, of Ohio State 
University, recently wrote in Nursery 
Notes: 

“Where limited quantities of ammonium 
sulfate or other inorganic nitrogen car- 
riers or a complete fertilizer like 10-6-4 
(containing inorganic nitrogen) is on 
hand, it is suggested that these materials 
be used sparingly. For example, equal 
parts of 10-6-4 and 0-14-7 will give ap- 
proximately a 5-10-5 fertilizer. Two hun- 
dred pounds ammonium sulfate, 1500 
pounds soybean meal, 170 pounds 20 per 
cent superphosphate and 130 pounds of 
muriate of potash will give a ton of ap- 
proximately a 7-4-4 fertilizer.” 

The following formulae, suggested by 
Prof. Chadwick, can be prepared by using 
organic carriers of nitrogen and should 
be suitable for shrubs and trees: 

Formula A— 

1230 lbs. soybean meal 
634 lbs. 20 per cent superphosphate 
136 lbs. muriate of potash 





2000 lbs., approximately 4-8-4 fertilizer. 








Formula B— 
1840 lbs. high nitrogen tankage 
160 lbs. muriate of potash 





2000 lbs., approximately 8-6-4 fertilizer. 
All the ingredients of these formulae 
should be available, although the high- 
grade tankage suggested in Formula B 
will probably be less so and will cost more 
than soybean meal because of its increased 
nutrient content. 


Tree owners and arborists desiring help 
in compounding suitable formulae with 
materials they have on hand or with ma- 
terials that can be purchased in their ter- 
ritory, should write to their respective 
state agricultural experiment stations. 

Drastic as the new W.P.B. order may 
appear, the curtailment will not be too 
great, since many tree fertilizers, even in 
peacetime, contained a goodly amount of 
the type of nitrogen source the use of 
which is not permissible. Because they 
are more slowly available sources of ni- 
trogen, organic fertilizers produce a more: 
lasting effect than the inorganic. Prof. 
Chadwick feels that it is doubtful that or- 
namental plants will suffer from lack of 
nutrients, provided a complete fertilizer 
carrying organic nitrogen is applied in 
adequate quantities and at timely periods. 

Among other tree practices that prob- 
ably will be sharply curtailed in 1943 is. 
that of spraying for insect and disease 
control. Here, too, some of the basic ma- 
terials used in insecticides and fungicides, 
as well as apparatus needed to apply them 
properly, are of prime importance in war: 
production. By now, the need for con- 
servation of materials should be so well 
embedded in the minds of all Americans, 
that little more need be added to the sev- 
eral suggestions made in the June, 1942,. 
issue of AMERICAN ForESTS in our ar-- 
ticle “Wartime Spraying Practices.” 


Other Tree Equipment 


It now appears that a shortage of a 
number of other materials commonly used! 
to maintain trees in proper condition will 
be even greater than that of spraying ma- 
terials and apparatus. 
cables, bolts, tools, other steel products,. 
and rope—all materials required for gen- 


eral tree work, but even more essential to- 
It may even be possible- 


the war effort. 
that some phases of tree work, such as 
braving and cabling, may have to be dis- 


continued completely except where the: 


safety of human life is imperiled. 

From every angle, it appears that tree 
maintenance practices for 1943 and pos- 
sibly for the duration of the war will be 
sharply curtailed, at least as much as, if 
not more than, many of our other peace- 
time ways of life. 
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QuEsTION: I have been informed that 
calomel has proved of decided help to 
trees. It is alleged to have revitalized 
Magnolia grandiflora and Cedrus deodara. 
What is your opinion?—J. D. M., Jr., 
South Carolina. 


ANSWER: Calomel has been used as a 
protectant against certain parasite fungi 
and bacteria, especially in connection with 
diseases on narcissus bulbs and the Dollar 
spot disease on golf courses. Calomel has 
also been used with some success against 
the crown gall disease of peach trees in the 
nursery and in the control of gladiolus 
“yellows.” However, in the case of the 
peach trees, there was no stimulating or 
invigorating effect due to the calomel. I 
am unacquainted with its possible stim- 
ulating effect upon magnolia or Deodar 
cedar. 
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THE QUERY CORNER 











QUESTION: Have you any remedy for 
large scale injury to green ash by borers 
other than cutting them down and burning 
them up? It begins to look as though the 
native groves in this northwest region, 
which are scarce indeed, as well as those 
planted some years ago are doomed in this 
respect.—C. W. B., North Dakota. 


ANSWER: There are two common species 
of borers in green ash in the Great Plains 
States, the carpenter worm (Prionoxystus 
robiniae Peck) and a round-headed borer 
(Tylonatus bimaculatus Hold). These bor- 
ers ordinarily work in weakened or dying 
trees and are generally not the primary 
cause of the decadence of the green ash 
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plantings. Anything that can be done to 
improve the vigor of the groves will de- 
crease the borer damage. The burning of 
the old, heavily infested trees will help to 
decrease borer injury in the remaining 
trees. It is possible to kill the carpenter 
worm, distinguished by the fact that it 
pushes out sawdust or borings from its 
holes, by injecting a. few drops of carbon 
disulphide into its galleries using an oil 
can and then plugging the opening tightly 
with wet clay or putty. Carbon disulphide 
is very inflammable and should be han- 
dled with care. Further information ean 
be secured from United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture Cireular No. 344, 
“Causes of Decadence in the Old Groves 
of North Dakota,” by Harold F. Scholz, 
and Forest Entomology Brief 76, “Borers 
in Shade Trees and Hardy Shrubs,” by 
W. Middleton. 





Op CEDAR 


Etching by Minnie L. Briggs 


Old Fence Line Cedar 


Old fence line cedar 
Centuries old I know .... 
Gnarled and bent and twisted 


From rain and wind and snow. 


Your ever swaying masses 
Flash the gay sunbeams, 
Catch the shadows of the night 


To weave them into dreams. 


No one knows your language, 
No one questions why 

You sing or sob or whisper 
Or softly, gently sigh. 


—Minnte Barices. 











I AM rediscovering the earth! The reve- 
lation is a pleasant one, and profitable. 
I have changed rubber for leather again, 
carbon monoxide for clean air, pavement 
for grass and fertile soil. I’m learning 
all over again how to walk, what to look 
for while ’m walking. Somehow, dur- 
ing the change from a normal human to 
an automaniae, I had forgotten. 

This transition from wheels to number 
nines has slowed me down. When I was 
catapulting from one appointment to an- 
other, I never had a moment to spare. I 
always started late. Traffie got in my 
way; the red lights were always red; I 
usually got there late. I walk now and 
get to my appointments on time, and in 
much better humor. 
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Through new the 
route between my home and my office. 
It lies along a main street and highway, 
for two miles. 


eyes I am seeing 


I have found that by go- 
ing a block out of the way, I may stroll 
down an avenue of trees which almost 
touch leaves the street. In the 
spring I observed a robin’s nest on a limb 
I could almost reach. 


across 


I found a defense 
That find 
was expensive and satisfactory: I started 
a new book of defense stamps. 


stamp someone had dropped. 


On Sunday afternoon, I no longer help 
jam the highways with my own collection 
of tin and steel and rubber. I walk, and 
I find a great many of my friends with 
the same idea. I ean walk a mile in one 
direction from my home and be in a 





















































park. Within a mile in the other diree- 
tion is an uninhabited stretch of woods. 
My young son and I are becoming ae. 
quainted with those woods. At the far 
edge there is a heap of rocks under which 
a fox has built a den. We know it is in- 
habited, because on the outside we found 
the fresh remains of a rabbit. At one 
corner of the forest stands a dead tree, 
in which a sparrow hawk has built her 


nest. The woods are filled with katy- 
dids, tree frogs, rabbit beds, nests of 
many birds—but we have to search to 
find them. That search oceupies many 


hours on a Sunday afternoon, and we 
come home refreshed in body, revived 
mentally and spiritually. 

I no longer pound the highway to dis- 
tant trout pools or to swamps where the 
big bass lie. Within a mile of my home 
a little creek slices through the woods. 
The water has gouged out holes under 
shady banks, the rocks create riffles and 
The that little creek 
have been overlooked by even the small 
boys in the neighborhood. 
never seen an artificial fly! 


pools. bream in 
And they’ve 

Sometimes 
a bass, weighing a pound or more, works 
his way up from the river. Two or three 
times my light fly rod has taken an aw- 
ful beating by one of those wild bass 
hooked on the other end. 

Three miles away lies a swamp where 
the mallards come in to Before 
the fury which has enveloped the world, 
I rode down there in late afternoon on 
rubber and gasoline, which are now price- 
less, and brought back a brace of ducks. 
This year I walk instead of ride. I have 
learned that it’s much more fun to walk. 
Sometimes I kick up a rabbit or a covey 
of quail on the way. I always come over 
Deering Hill on my way back home. I 
stop and watch the sunset and then the 


roost. 


shadows fade into total darkness. And 
I come home in a world of blacked-out 
fairy figures silhonetted against the 
stars. 


I have learned again how sweet and 
clean and invigorating the wind ean be. 
Once more I am learning to appreciate 
the sun. Once, long years ago, when I 
was a gawky head-ache to my high school 
teachers, I ran a trap line down the creek 
for four or five miles below my house. 
In the frigid, mid-winter mornings, I 
leapt out of bed at five o’clock, pulled 
on my dad’s boots and my heavy coat 
and slipped out the back door with my 
gun. From a hilltop in Lunsford’s pas- 
ture, I saw the dawn blaze in the east. 
I saw the sun come surging upward with 
its first yellow light. I don’t believe any- 
one can ever really know the sun until 
they feel its first warm rays against 
frozen hands and cheeks. I eame back 
to a breakfast table perfumed and bright 
with eggs and ham and hot biseuits. For 
many years that appetite has been gone. 

(Continuing on page 575) 
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Article of the Month 


WOOD FOR OIL HEATERS 


By EDGAR L. HEERMANCE 








Each month AMERICAN FORESTS presents as a special feature an article which has ap- 
peared elsewhere and which, in the judgment of the editors, is of outstanding interest 
from the standpoint of the information it contains. 
Edgar L. Heermance, secretary of the Connecticut Forest and Park Association, has been 
selected for December because it suggests a practical means of substituting wood for 
oil in the heating of homes—a very vital consideration in the nation's war effort this 
winter. Mr. Heermance's article is condensed and reprinted from the "Eastern States 
Cooperator" for December. 


WOOD FOR OIL HEATERS, by 








WHEN homeowners have an oil burner 
and a supply of wood is available, can a 
way be found by which they may substi- 
tute wood for oil? That was the ques- 
tion faced last June by the Northeastern 
Wood Utilization Council. For six years, 
Connecticut foresters had been carrying 
on research to discover improved meth- 
ods of burning wood. Similar work had 
been going forward in New Hampshire 
and Vermont. The fuel crisis brought 
these research men together to see what 
could be accomplished by exchanging 
ideas and coordinating effort. 

Any idea of developing a new furnace, 
of course, was out for the duration, even 
if there had been time to do so. The 
existing oil burner with its piping con- 
nections had to be utilized. That meant 
constructing a new wood-burning unit, 
connected with the regular furnace, per- 
haps through the ash pit door. Instead 
of burning in the old fashioned way, the 
wood must be distilled into gas, a method 
with which some of these agencies had 
been experimenting. Furthermore, the 
new unit would have to be constructed 
out of fire brick and other non-strategie 
materials, and simple enough to be built 
by any good mechanic. Could something 
of the sort be worked out? 

The Engineering Experiment Station 
of the University of New Hampshire 
made the first advance. R. A. Caughey 
built an auxiliary wood-burning unit en- 
tirely out of fire brick. This demonstrat- 
ed that wood could be used to keep up 
steam in a domestie furnace. The ball 
was then passed to the Connecticut Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station where Henry 
W. Hicock had become interested in wood 
distillation through his development of 
a portable chareoal kiln. Professor 
Lauren E. Seeley of Yale University, de- 
signer of the Char-Wood Heater, coop- 
erated in the project. Working at top 
speed throughout the summer, these men 
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and their assistants made repeated tests 
for temperature and gas composition, to 
discover just what takes place in the 
wood distillation process under various 
conditions. A unit was constructed in 
the laboratory to find the most efficient 
method of operation. It was not enough 
to turn wood into gas, which would be 
drawn into the furnace to be burned af- 
ter admitting secondary air. The whole 
process had to be kept under control in 
such a way that a high temperature could 
be maintained in the furnace when need- 
ed, or the furnace could be run at a low 
temperature without depositing soot and 
creosote. 

Today, the new wood-burning unit for 
oil heaters is an accomplished fact. Any 
shivering homeowner, with a convertible 
furnace and an assured wood supply can 
build one. His first step should be to 
write the Connecticut Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, P. O. Box 1106, New 
Haven, Connecticut, for a bulletin de- 
seribing its construction and operation. 
In this, diagrams show the successive 
courses of brick, with the position of 
each single brick. Besides fire brick, cer- 
tain parts are molded out of refractory 
material in powdered form, and this is 
also described and diagramed. The only 
metal parts required are the cast-iron 
door and frame, which may be secured 
through the Connecticut Forest and Park 
Association, P. O. Box 1577, New Haven, 
Connecticut, if present negotiations for 
priorities and manufacture are success- 
fully completed, as is expected. 

After starting a fire in the new unit 
in the ordinary way, the large brick box, 
for that is what it is, is filled with wood. 
It holds about one-tenth of a cord, in 
two-foot lengths. The wood is carried 
by gravity to the combustion zone of 
glowing charcoal, where the gases of 
which wood is composed are set free. 
These gases, mixed with a small addi- 


tional amount of pre-heated air, are car- 
ried into the fire-pot of the oil furnace, 
where they burn at high temperature. 

An ingenious slide draft regulates the 
rate at which air is admitted through the 
three vents at the bottom of the brick 
box. Thus it is possible to run the fur- 
nace at any desired temperature. One 
merely sets the slide draft, and no fur- 
ther attention is required until it is nee- 
essary to fill up the fuel magazine. In 
cold weather, the charge will keep the 
furnace in a large house running full 
blast for eight hours, and at moderate 
temperature for a much longer period. 
For a smaller furnace, the charge should 
last from twelve to twenty-four hours, 
depending on the weather. The combus- 
tion efficiency is very high—that is, the 
proportion of gases that are consumed 
instead of passing up the chimney is 
very much higher than in the ordinary 
wood furnace or stove. 

Green wood ean be burned, in fact is 
recommended, which is a distinct advan- 
tage. The best results are obtained by 
using sticks not larger than five or six 
inches in diameter. 
of heat in the cellar through radiation, 
though the brick box may be partially 
insulated. It should be remembered that 
this is an emergency unit, to meet im- 
mediate needs. In the wood-burning 
furnace of the future, the distillation 
will take place in the furnace itself, 
rather than in a separate unit, and this 
loss of heat through radiation will be 
avoided. 

A cord of the better hardwoods will give 
as much heat as a ton of coal or 200 gal- 
lons of oil. Every cord of wood that can 
be burned will relieve the pressure on 
other fuels required for war production. 
The use of local fuel releases freight ears 
and locomotives that are needed to defeat 
the Germans and the Japanese. Axes will 
help to beat the Axis. 


There is some loss 
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process. One of the requirements of sec¢- 
ondary vegetation is that it supply nitro- 
gen to the site, so that subsequent succes- 
sions of herbaceous and woody species 
will thrive. Leguminous plants fully meet 
this requirement. 

Native species of leguines and grasses 
used successfully include seashore blue- 
grass, seashore lupine, purple beach pea 
and native red fescue. The first two are 
seeded in mixture not later than two years 
after the initial grass plantings, and the 
others not later than three years. Clover 
and bent grasses are used for climax cover. 
These grasses usually are drilled in the 
fall, because broadeast seeding is not too 
effective unless a heavy mulch is present. 

Sod formed of these grass species and 
a few additional woody plants give an 
erosion-resisting vegetal cover capable of 
withstanding only limited usage, which 
precludes normal pasturage and intensified 
recreational use. Therefore, it seemed 
logical to land-use planning technicians 
that livestock should be excluded and 
people and automobiles confined to pro- 
tected areas, because they soon broke 
through sod of critical sites. Where woody 
cover originally was considered undesir- 
able because of its unpalatability to hun- 
gry livestock, the same cover now seemed 
a panacea, because it was enjoyed by 
picnickers but was not relished by wan- 
dering sheep and cattle. 

And so shrubs and trees began a 
planned march oceanward. Soil Conser- 
vation Service foresters had to determine 
the adaptability of woody plants on fron- 
tal dune areas, but the success attained 
after several years of experimentation 
horsed and unhorsed ecological prophets 
and permitted the formulation of tested 
pianting schemes with proved species. 

Almost without exception, woody plant- 
ings now hold the rougher topography, 
where recreational use will be dominant. 
Protective belt plantings also are being 
placed as a buffer along critical edges and 
on sites needing special protection for 
roads, buildings, structures and existing 
vegetation. Belt plantings, where used, 
are placed to form an interlacing grid- 
iron of live vegetation that lifts winter 
winds of seventy-mile velocity from the 
sand’s surface and dissipates their scour- 
ing blasts. 

Secondary woody plantings can be es- 
tablished in one-year-old beachgrass plant- 
ings on more protected sites, but a two- 
year-old grass stand is preferable. See- 
ondary grass and legume seedings are not 
essential for woody plantings, but their 
presence is beneficial. 

The more extensive secondary woody 
plantings on Clatsop Plains have been 
placed inland and parallel to the ocean, 
with the plan in mind to advance them 


TREES AGAINST THE WIND 


(Continued from page 545) 


oceanward as frontal sites become pro- 
gressively favorable through beachgrass 
and grass-legume The ex- 
treme front edge of woody plantings will 
be the first high foredune, however, gen- 
erally a quarter mile or more inland from 
high tide line and better protected from 
storms and high water. The lower fore- 
dune area in front will be kept in primary 
and secondary grasses, because they are 
more effective in stopping incoming sands. 

On these back areas, a scheme of strip- 
ping has been used. The typical plan in- 
cludes a ten- to thirty-row band several 
hundred feet in front of the protected 
area and parallel to the ocean, using close 


successions. 


spacing of plants, generally eighteen 
inches in the row and two feet between 


rows. Back of this front band, succeeding 
parallel bands have been planted about 
one hundred feet apart until the native 
and stabilized vegetation farther inland 
is reached. Narrower bands, six to ten 
rows wide, are placed at right angles to 
those principal bands, intersecting them 
at about sixty-foot intervals and creating 
a series of rectangles over the planted 
area, 

Recently, this stripping scheme has been 
modified slightly to distribute more uni- 
formly the nitrogen required for the suc- 
ceeding conifer plantings, which may as- 
sume a yellowish and stunted appearance 
because of its lack. 

The principal band, at least fifteen rows 
wide, is placed at the oceanward, or front, 
edge of the area to be dedicated to trees 
and shrubs, parallel to the beach line. If 
a vulnerable back ridge or raw edge of 
native cover needs protection, a second 
main band may be planted inland. But 
instead of stripping the field with inter- 
secting broom bands, as was done pre- 
viously, the area requiring woody plant- 
ings is block-planted on a uniform spac- 
ing throughout, generally a minimum of 
six by six feet. The pattern thus becomes 
a wide band in front, backed up inland by 
a continuous planting of regularly-spaced 
plants which merge either into the mean- 
dering edge of the native cover or into 
a second planted band. 

Scotch broom, Cytisus scoparius (L) 
Link., has been found highly successful 
as the secondary plant used in the plan 
outlined. Held in disrespect by agricul- 
turists who class it as a weed on some 
kinds of land, but revered by tourists and 
recreationists for its masses of golden 
blooms in early spring, the plant is in- 
tolerant and tends to disappear in the 
shade of a mature forest. In the forestry 
program, it is used as a nurse crop to 
prepare the site for pines and other coni- 
fers, because it belungs to the bean family 
and adds nitrogen to the soil. Its ever- 
green habit is a special asset in protect- 
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ing vulnerable sand areas from winter 
scouring. 

The plant is one-year-old nursery- 
grown stock and is used at the rate of 
from 700 to 1,200 an acre in the uniform 
block plantings, and from 1,000 to 1,500 
plants for 100 linear feet of band plant- 
ing. As much as five feet of height growth 
has been made in one season by this sand- 
lover; and the punishment it survives 
from wind, storm and sand is beyond be- 
lief. Runner-up for honors may be tree 
lupine, arboreus Sims, which 
must be spot seeded and seems to be well 
adapted to frontal dune work. 

Biologists, too, ean find satisfaction in 
using Seotch broom. Five and six-year- 
old plantings that reach heights of twelve 
feet in almost impenetrable hedges pro- 
vide storm refuge for such creatures as 
the Columbia blacktail deer and small 
game. This is a bonus contribution to the 
recreational value of the plains of the 
future. 

Trees can be planted when the Scotch 
broom is a year old—though it is prefer- 
able to wait two either in the 
open spaces between the regularly spaced 
broom in block plantings or within the 
rectangles formed by intersecting broom 
bands. The block system is favored be- 
‘ause of the more even nitrogen distribu- 
tion, but planting of broom uniformly 
within the rectangles makes these sites 
favorable for trees. 


Lupinus 


seasons 


Conifers are used because they provide 
year-round protection. The evergreens 
follow the shrubs in advancing toward 
frontal dunes, but it is not planned to 
extend them as far oceanward, for the 
shrubs have less height to expose to sweep- 
ing winds. The conifers probably never 
will attain full tree height or commercial 
development, as the ravages of storms 
will keep them shorter-boled and more 
gnarled, which should be an esthetic at- 
traction for artistically-minded recrea- 
tionists. The trees will help to deflect 
winds and bind sands, and will create a 
more diversified cover type. 

The native shore pine, Pinus contorta 
Loudon, has proved more adapted and 
will be used almost exclusively in future 
tree plantings. Other pines planted have 
been Seots, Austrian, mountain, cluster, 
pitch and jack. Of these, cluster pine has 
done well, as has the Scots pine in some 
sites. 

It requires several years for pines to 
ert “their feet in the ground,” after which 
they exhibit vigorous and steady growth. 
They will not do well in sites where the 
nurse plant, Scotch broom, has not been 
planted in sufficient proximity or density. 

Minor use has been made of deciduous 
species in protected sites, such as lake 

‘Continuing on page 576) 
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DOING THE JOB... 
é 4 
and doing dwell! 
The lumber mills of the great Northwest can In the foreground, Fannie Randa, with 
be proud of the women who have joined-up in  pickaroon in hand, is straightening lumber. 
the battle of production, for they are making a Af upper right, Helen Juruakainen is working 
magnificer:t contribution to the solution of the at a sorting table; below her Elno Ollila is 
problem created by the shortage of man power. operating a machine in a planing mill. 

With courage, determination and an eager- All over the nation women are working at 
ness to learn the tasks assigned to them, the jobs which a few months ago were strange to 
women of the Northwest are helping to main- them. No more valiant record has been estab- 
tain at high levels the flow of lumber products _ lished than that of the women of the lumber 


to meet the tremendous demands of the Using industry who are engaged in the vital produc- 
Services of the United Nations. tion of Wood for War. Copyright 1942, Weyerhacuser Sales Co. 


WEYERHAEUSER 4-SQUARE LUMBER 
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Certified Lumber 


Winning a war 
buying, 


means fighting, bond- 
saving, conserving, producing. 
Lumber production is and will be a vital 
work of war. There’s an estimated need 
for 36 billion board feet of lumber for 
war uses during the next 12 months. 


From the mills of Booth-Kelly there’s 
a steady flow of fine fir lumber for 
needs of the Army, Navy, Maritime 
Forces and industrial war production 
uses. This is choice Douglas Fir lum- 
ber, cut from fine old growth timber. 
It bears the mark of Booth Kelly, our 
pledge of superior quality in the wood 
and in the manufacture, 


We are headquarters for Trade-Marked 
and Grade-Marked Douglas Fir Lumber. 


TWO MILLS—SPRINGFIELD & WENDLING, ORE. 


Boctlittell 


~LUMBER CO 






BUY 





WAR 


WILL THERE BE CHRISTMAS TREES? 


UPON the nation’s wartime transporta- 
tion facilities rests the answer to the 
1942 Christmas tree riddle. A shortage 
of labor comes into the picture, but in the 
main the answers as to whether or not 
will cheer American homes 
this Yuletide will be found in terms of 
rubber, gasoline and shipping space. 

In October the situation was confused. 
Dealers and foresters alike were uncer- 
tain as to the availability of adequate 
trucking to haul the trees out of the 
woods after gasoline rationing and other 
restrictions become effective in mid-No- 
vember. Nor was the rail situation much 
clearer. Christmas tree dealers have 
been notified by the Office of Defense 
Transportation that all types of open or 
flat cars, of the kinds generally used, 
will not be available. may be 
shipped, however, in boxecars, but to 
what extent and at what time was not 
made clear. The labor situation—that is, 
the availability of men to harvest the 
trees in the 
critical — in 


evergreens 


Trees 


woods—was particularly 
although 


others reported no material manpower 


some regions, 
shortage. 

There was even divided opinion as to 
the 1942 Christmas tree market. Some 
dealers believe the demand will be off at 
least twenty-five per cent, due chiefly to 
war disruptions in the home. On the 
other hand, there are dealers who reason 
that high wages, especially around the 
war industry centers, will greatly en- 
hanee the demand for trees. 

From out of this confusion, the best 
estimates—and these are subject to quick 
change—are that (1) Christmas trees, 
though searce in some regions, will be 
available; (2) that they will be more ex- 
pensive than in previous years, and (3) 
that preferred trees, such as fir and 
spruce, may give way in many commu- 
nities to pines, cedars and other home- 
grown species. 

Two of the largest Christmas tree 
dealers in the country, operating from 
Maine to Washington as well as in Can- 
ada, are beginning their harvest as this 
is written. One is cutting for a consum- 
er market estimated to be twenty-five per 


cent under 1941. The other is planning 


to ship the usual number of trees, hope- , 


ful that “the government will consider 
our industry as seasonal and that it will 
permit us to finish our harvest and ship- 
ping operations, which will be about 
three-fourths completed when national 
gasoline rationing goes into effect.” 

It is estimated that the big operators 


BONDS AND STAMPS 


October Survey Points to Reduced Supply 
—Depending on Rubber, Gasoline and Ship- 
ping Space When Yuletide Rolls Aroun 





ship forty-four per cent of the country’s 
Christmas trees, mostly Douglas fir, from 
the Pacific Northwest and western Can- 
ada. The remaining fifty-six per cent of 
the commercial eut, chiefly balsam fir and 
spruce, is in New England and eastern 
Canada, although the Lake States pro- 
duce around 2,000,000 trees annually. 
Thus a brief survey of these tree produc- 
ing regions, based on reports received by 
The American Forestry Association 
throughout October, may help somewhat 
to clarify the situation. 

Reports from Montana, a large ship- 
ping state, are to the effect that “So far 
as we can tell, the Christmas tree indus- 
try in Montana and Idaho will proceed 
normally this fall. There will be difficulty 
in obtaining trucking facilities, of course, 
but much of the labor which normally 
goes into Christmas tree cutting is part- 
time labor of local farmers, and _ this 
source may not be seriously affected.” 

On the other hand, the situation in Ore- 
gon appears less hopeful. Observers there 
expressed the view that because of extreme 
labor shortage on the entire West Coast, 
“it would seem impossible for anyone 
to harvest Christmas trees profitably.” 

Swinging eastward, Maine expects at 
least a fifty per cent cut in the 1942 
Christmas tree harvest of that state. One 
forestry specialist declared that Christ- 
mas tree dealers are pessimistic and a 
number have gone out of business. 

From New Hampshire comes this re- 
port: “Few trees will be marketed this 
vear. The men that we ordinarily used 
for the production of Christmas trees 
have either left the section entirely or are 
engaged in other types of woods work.” 
The outlook for Vermont also indicates a 
reduction in the number of trees cut, due 
mainly to the scarcity of labor. Transpor- 
tation difficulties, notably the custom of 
using trucks to haul trees to metropolitan 
areas, will likely curtail the 1942 harvest. 

As a gauge to the situation in the 
Lake States, the Forest Service reports 
that with the exception of one national 
forest, where the cut will be normal, 
there will be approximately fifty per cent 
less trees harvested this year. 

Thus with the size of the cut reduced 
from twenty-five to fifty per cent in the 
principal Christmas tree growing regions, 
many Americans may be foreed to turn 
to local sources for their “Tree of Light.” 

But even the availability of home- 


grown trees in adequate quantities will 
local 


depend upon 
transportation. 


the availability of 
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Saw Logs 


FOR THE FUTURE 


Frost's first duty today is the production of lumber for 
war. Devoting the facilities of its nine big-mill operations 
in Louisiana, Arkansas and Texas to that duty, Frost is 
shipping millions of board feet each month to back up 
our fighting fronts 
This is a war of resources. America’s raw materials and 
manufacturing plants are battling those of Germany and 
Japan. America has more of both than all her enemies 
together. Victory hangs on her ability to convert that 
superiority into overwhelming fighting power and deliver 
it to the battle line. The job is enormous, but it will be 
done 

When that has been accomplished, our national re- 


and productive capacity will revert to 








uses of peace. It is then that the lumber 
m. industry's forward looking practice of 
forest conservation, embracing re- 
forestation and se- 


lective harvesting 





These logs from matured Frost 
timber will soon be serving 
Uncle Sam as well manufac- 
tured Frost Pine lumber. 









St. Louis, Mo. 





A typical growing crop of Frost Pine timber. In some areas, up 
to seven crops have been harvested from the same land. 


of which Frost is a long-active exponent, will serve the 
public well . . . in supplying material for the new peace- 
time era of home building in America n helping 


heal the scars of war-torn countries abroad 


Germany is reported to have devastated its famous per- 
petual forests to supply Hitler's devouring war machine. 
Not so America. Here the lumber industry is supplying 
Uncle Sam’s military might from matured trees, at the 
same time safeguarding young trees for tomorrow. Amer- 
ica’s forests are enormous and will continue to be, be- 
cause their owners are maintaining them by growing re- 
curring timber crops to be harvested as they mature, 
to be nurtured and protected for perpetual maturities 
That is the lumber industry's reply to the enemy 

that is how it keeps faith with the American people, now 


and for the future 


BUY WAR SAVINGS BONDS AND STAMPS 


FROST LUMBER INDUSTRIES, Inc. 


SHREVEPORT, LOUISIANA 
New York City 
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YOUR INVITATION 


TO MEMBERSHIP 


We extend to you a cordial 
invitation to participate in the 
wartime program of The 
American Forestry Association 
which, briefly stated, includes: 


Protection of forests and re- 
lated resources against the im- 
pending danger of forest fires. 


Maintenance of a continuous 
production of wood and other 
forest products essential to 
the prosecution of the war. 


Accelerated research in the 
use and production of cellu- 
lose, plywood, lumber and 
other forest products related 
to war needs. 


Expansion of conservation 
education. 


American Forests Magazine is 


sent Monthly to Members 








The American Forestry Association, 
919 - 17th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


| hereby apply for membership in The 
American Forestry Association and en- 
close $ , 





INDICATE CLASS DESIRED 


(C0 Subscribing Membership, per 
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SIECKE RETIRES AS STATE FORESTER OF TEXAS; 
SUCCEEDED BY W. E. WHITE 


Kk. O. SIECKE, state forester of Texas 
for the past twenty-four years, an- 
nounced his retirement early in October, 
bringing to a close a brilliant career in 
forestry that began thirty-seven years 
ago. Only one other state forester—Fred 
W. Besley, 
of Mary- 
land, who 
retired on 
March 1 af- 
ter thirty- 
six years of 


econtin- 
uous. serv- 
ice — has 


served long- 
er than Mr. 


Siecke. 
Vice - di- 
rector W.E. 


White, of 
the Texas 
Forest 
Service, 
will sueceed 
Mr. Siecke as director. Formerly asso- 
ciated with the United States Forest 
Service, he has been connected with the 
Texas Forest Service since 1927, first as 
chief of the division of forest fire pro- 
tection, and for the past two years as 
vice-director. He received his forestry 
training at Michigan Agricultural Col- 
lege and during World War I served 
overseas with the forestry regiment of 
the Tenth Army Engineers. 

A native of Nebraska, Mr. Siecke be- 
gan his forestry career in 1905, serving 
in Iowa, Washington and Oregon, before 
taking charge of state forestry work in 
Texas in 1918. So outstanding have been 
his accomplishments that the National 
Association of State Foresters elected 
him president in 1930, and in 1934 he 
was named a vice-president of The Amer- 
ican Forestry Association. He was also 
appointed to membership on the Advisory 
Board of the Charles Lathrop Pack For- 
estry Foundation, and is a senior member 


E. O. Siecke 








LITHGOW OSBORNE RESIGNS IN NEW YORK 


Lithgow Osborne has resigned as State Conservation Commissioner of New York—ac- 
cording to an announcement made by Governor Lehman on November 7—to take up war 
work with the Office of Strategic Services. Acting Commissioner John T. Gibbs was named 
head of the department to serve until expiration of Governor Lehman's term, December 31. 


divisions of the Texas A. & M. College, 
it has been moulded under Mr. Siecke’s 
direction into a unified organization with 
divisions of work centering on fire pro- 
tection, industrial forestry, state forests, 
farm forestry, research, tree planting 
and education. The personnel includes 
seventeen technical foresters and more 
than 200 other employees who are en- 
gaged mainly in protecting 9,000,000 
acres of forest land in east Texas. From 
1933 until 1941, Mr. Siecke also adminis. 
tered the work of the C.C.C. forestry 
camps in Texas. 

In a letter to other state foresters, 
dated October 12, Mr. Siecke announced 
that he had planned to retire “when ] 
reach the age of sixty-two or sixty- 
three.” His decision to retire this fall, 
at the age of sixty, he said, “is due to 
the illness of Mrs. Siecke who has been 
directed to Omaha, Nebraska, for treat- 
ments which will last for some time.” 

Mr. Siecke will live at Wisner. “TI have 
had agricultural interests near Wisner for 
a good many years and I may purchase 
additional farmland and occupy part of 
my time farming,” he wrote. 

“All of us, in developing state for- 
estry work, have had to swim against the 
current. I had seven years of this stren- 
uous exercise in Oregon and practically 
twenty - five 
years in 
Texas. Af- 
ter having 
worked 
with the 
federal 
govern- 
ment and 
three differ- 
entstates 
during the 
past thirty- 
eight years, 
I want to 
see how it 
feels to be 
indepen- 
dent during 
my last 
years. Of course, it is an emotional tug 
on my heartstrings to leave the Texas for- 
estry work after all these years. Texas and 
the splendid Texas people have been 
mighty fine and have rewarded me be- 
yond what I deserve.” 


W. E. White 























year ——— $4. of the Society of American Foresters. 
C1 Contributing Membership, per For the past eighteen years he has served 
year —_._..__. - 10. as secretary of the Texas Forestry Asso- 
0 Sustaining Membership, per ciation. 
year 25. Under Mr. Siecke’s leadership, the 
(0 Life Membership (no other Texas Forest Service has come to be rec- 
a dlindlieses, ~ 100. ognized as one of the outstanding or- 
Canadian Postage 25c extra. ganizations of its kind in the country. 
Created in 1926 as one of the four main 
NU oi edad alle sh cis nid een genesis 
Siest —___.... Se eee 
City and State. 
BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 
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1949 
. ves Heads War Commit- i=. » or one - Fi ae. 
™ se on Vesnstey |For Forest, Grass and Brush Fires—— 
- BARRACKS and WAREHOUSES 
TO PROMOTE research and other activi- 
llege, ties in the forestry field which will further 
cke’s the prosecution of the war and will help 
wath meet post-war problems, the National Re- 
ia search Council has announced the organi- 
reata, zation of a War Committee on Forestry || 
ating representing jointly both the Council and 
Indes the Society of American Foresters. The 
— Committee is one of a series of war com- F | b Ee Pr U M Pp 4 
Awe mittees embracing various fields of biology 
000 which the Council is organizing. are the 
—_ Henry S. Graves, former dean of the 
= Yale School of Forestry, has been selected BEST EQUIPMENT 
¥ as chairman of the Council’s Committee — 
on Forestry. Other members of the 
i Committee are Henry E. Clepper, Secre- Prepare Now— 
m1 tary of the Society of American For- Can Be Made 
wey esters; Inman F. Eldredge of the South- 


Non-Freezing 
for Winter Use 


fall _ern Forest Experiment Station of the U. 
: §. Forest Service; George A. Garratt of 


hi the Yale School of Forestry; Thornton T. 

reat. Munger of the Pacific Northwest Forest 

” Experiment renner and Henry Schmitz, The danger of fires is an immediate critical threat to our war 

have dean of the forestry lepartment, Univer- efforts. Now is the time to prepare for them. 

* for sity of Minnesota, and president of the First, because in addition to normal forest fire hazards, sabotage 

hase Society of American Foresters. by our enemies through widespread setting of forest fires, by aerial 

t of The Committee, it is stated, will not || bombing and ground incendiarism should be greatly guarded against. 
serve as a research agency but will be co- || Second, many sections of the country are not now adequately pre- 

for- operative in character with the major pur- || pared against such a contingency and the danger is particularly 

the pose of aiding existing agencies and in- || acute. ARMY AND NAVY CAMPS, ALSO 

ren- 


in the forest field. 


ond stitutions in dealing with war problems | CIVILIAN DEFENSE PATROL TRUCKS | 














é“ » ( ittee w “ee s s f. like the one : : 
| The Sommittee will direct its first ef- To Our ‘dtas anes Oe 
forts,” Colonel Graves states, “to aid of M Friend DIANS as stand- 
projects that are vital in prosecution of any Friends a «am 
. ° ° — . . Carrying racks 
the war. It will interest itself in signifi- and Customers bas ts een 
eant problems in any or all fields of for- board = ~— 
‘ eee - z ‘ a 4 Adjustable nozzle 
estry, scientific, technological, industrial, We Wish of an INDIAN 
economic, and social. It will also inelude q throws long dis- | 
in its studies those problems of forestry ponte i en Md 


Merry Christmas straight stream 


which the country must be prepared t« as desired. 


meet after the war. In many cases the 


investigations needed in the war effort D. B. SMITH & Cco., 405 Main St. UTICA, N. Ve 


will provide informati of i ‘tanee j hercules Equipment & Rubber Co. PACIFIC COAST AGENTS: The Conwhit Co. 
_— le inf rmation t import a 435 Brannan St., San Francisco, Cal. Klamath Falls, Ore. 
post-war reconstruction. As an indepen- Carce-Conwhit Sales Co. Mill and Mine Supply, Ine. oy G. Davis Company 


R 
520 S. W. Pine St., Portland, Ore. 2700 4th Ave. S., Seattle, Wash. 617 E. 3rd St., Los Angeles, Cal. 


dent group the Committee is in a strate- 
gic position to give added emphasis to the 
need for specified research projects and 
to support requests for funds to carry on 
the work.” 








SANDVIK BOW SAWS 
MAKE HARD WORK EASY! 











tug Among the Committee’s contemplated |, -_ 

‘tng activities are surveys of basic forest — frjamitieneyilt: iduibalacadhi D Hy SANDVIK BOW SAWS lead in 
om problems and of current and _ potential wild ait quality and performance, are 
een research work, studies of personnel always dependable and mate- 
be- problems in forest research and of wood rially assist in reducing operat- 


as an essential raw material, further- 
ance of research in wood _ utilization, 
educational war training needs especially 
for those required by the armed forces in 
dealing with wood and its uses, forest pro- 
tection and a series of post-war adjust- 
ment problems which may face the nation 
neil upon conclusion of the world conflict. 


ing costs. FRAMES of Seamless 
Steel Tubing, SAWS made from 
finest Sandvik Steel, thin back, 
fast and easy cutting. 


Send for Descriptive Folder 








Sandvik Saw & Tool Corporation 


47 WARREN ST. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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TEACHERS! PARENTS! 


Have you seen 


“Your Oregon, 


Yesterday, Today 
and Tomorrow” 


by 
John B. Woods and Nelson S. Rogers 


* 


| _— is a unique textbook, a 
product of 


teacher - author 
collaboration, designed to intro- 
duce Junior High students to their 
Natural Environment. 
National in scope. Also it is a 
vivid story of primeval—pioneer— 
present-day Oregon. 


Resource 


Single copies $1.55, postpaid. 
Write for quantity prices. 


* 


NORTHWEST REGIONAL 
COUNCIL 


Corbett Building Portland, Oregon 
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WATTS NAMED ASSISTANT TO WICKARD 


SECRETARY of Agriculture Wickard 
on November 5 announced the appoint- 
ment of Lyle F. Watts, regional forester 
from Portland, Oregon, as an assistant to 
him with a special assignment to coordi- 
nate farm labor activities of the Depart- 
ment. Mr. Watts is taking over his new 
duties immediately. 

Mr. Watts, who has been in the U. S. 
Forest Service since 1913, has had wide 
experience in employing, organizing, and 
handling both skilled and unskilled work- 
men, in dealing with livestock men, farm- 
ers, construction crews, and the publie in 
general. In his work with the Forest 
Service he has gained an intimate knowl- 
edge of labor conditions in the lumber in- 
dustry of the nation. He was associated 
for six years with the late F. A. Silcox, 
who was chief of the Forest Service from 
1933 to 1939 and who was widely known 


for his work in the field of labor. 

Mr. Watts, who was born in Cerro Gor. 
do County, Iowa, in 1890, is a graduate 
of Iowa State College. From 1918 to 
1928 he served as supervisor in national 
forests in Idaho and in forest manage- 
ment work in the Intermountain area. 
In 1928 he organized the School of For- 
estry at Utah Agricultural College. He 
re-entered the Forest Service the follow- 
ing year, and served successively at Og. 
den, Utah, and Missoula, Montana. In 
1936 he became regional forester for the 
North Central Region, embracing national 
forests in Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Michi- 
gan, Minnesota, Missouri, North Dakota, 
Ohio, and Wisconsin. In 1939 he became 
regional forester of the Northern Pacific 
Region with headquarters at Portland, 
Oregon, and has held that post up to the 
present. 


A. F. A. OFFICERS FOR 1943 NOMINATED 


THE Committee on Elections of The 
American Forestry Association, chosen to 
nominate a slate of officers for the Asso- 
ciation for 1943, has brought in the fol- 
lowing report and their names will appear 
on the election ballot to be mailed to all 
members in December. 

For President, W. S. Rosecrans, of Cal- 
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with pen and brush.” Says J. N. “Ding” Darling, 


the work and the excellence of the plates.’ 








CHAPTER HEADINGS 
Identification of a Duck in Hand; 
Botulism; Speed of Flight; Life His- 
tories; Flyways and Migration 
Routes; Sex and Age Determina- 
tion; Conservation; Hybridism; 
Moults and Plumage; Scientific 
Nomenclature, and many others. 
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SPORTSMEN AND NATURALISTS 


a Copy of This Outstanding Book- 
making Achievement to Your Sporting 
Friends 
* 


Make Their Christmas 


Drama” in 


Says Fred C. Walcott, President, American Wildlife Institute, “A brilliant and entertaining record 


tion, “Sportsmen have seldom been offered a more readable book on waterfowl.” 
Gabrielson, Director, U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service, “I am greatly impressed with the scope of 


AMERICAN WILDLIFE INSTITUTE 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Please send me .. 

AND SWANS OF NORTH AMERICA. 


Regular Cloth Bound Edition $4.50 ($5 in Canada) 


ake This Christmas 
Herry 


And Don’t Forget Our Boys in the 
Armed Services 


Merry Too 
* 


200 original line drawings, 36 full- 

color plates, and 500 pages of “Duck 

this unprecedented waterfowl 
treatise. 


Honorary President, National Wildlife Federa- 
Says Dr. Ira N. 


ESTMENT BLDG., DEPT. AF \ 


. copies of THE DUCKS, GEESE 


I enclose $........ 


Numbered and Autographed Morocco-Bound 
DELUXE EDITION $10.00 
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BONDS AND STAMPS 


ifornia; for Treasurer, George O. Vass, 
Vice President of the Riggs National 
Bank, Washington, D. C. 

Directors for five-year terms: Bryce 
Browning, Secretary-Treasurer, Muskin- 
gum Watershed Conservaney District, 
New Philadelphia, Ohio; Samuel T. Dana, 
Dean, School of Forestry and Conserva- 
tion, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 


Michigan, and William P. Wharton, 
President, National Parks Association, 


Groton, Massachusetts. 

Director for two-year term: Randolph 
(. Pack, President, Charles Lathrop Pack 
Forestry Foundation, New York City. 

Director for one-year term: Harper 
Sibley, Banker and Agriculturalist, Sib- 
leyville Farms, Rochester, N. Y.; Colin 
G. Spencer, President, North Carolina 
Forestry Association, Carthage, North 
Carolina (by membership nomination.) 

For the twenty-one Vice Presidents: 
Alexander P. Anderson, plant physiolo- 
gist, chemist and inventor, Redwing, Min- 
nesota ; Alexander Ball, Ball 
Brothers Foundation, conservationist and 
philanthropist, Muncie, Indiana; Morris 
B. Belknap, educator, farmer, Louisville. 
Kentucky; Thornhill Broome, Izaak Wal- 
ton League of America, Chicago, Ilinois; 
W. H. Cowles, journalist, owner and pub- 
lisher, The Spokesman Review, Spokane, 
Washington; Aubrey Drury, Save-the- 
Redwoods League, San Francisco, Califor- 
nia; Thomas M. Edison, engineer and in- 
dustrialist, West Orange, N. J.; Mrs. T. 
M. Francis, Chairman of Conservation, 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
Birmingham, Alabama; Mrs. Luis J. 
Francke, chairman, Conservation Com- 
mittee, The Garden Club of America, Glen 
Head, Long Island, N. Y.; Quintin T. 
Hardtner, Urania Lumber Company, pio- 
neer in southern forestry, Urania, Louisi- 
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ana; Edmund Hayes, chairman, “Keep 
Oregon Green” Association, Portland, 
Oregon; Augustus S. Houghton, New 
York State Reforestation Commission, 
New York City; D. S. Jeffers, Dean of 
Forestry, University of Idaho, Moscow, 
Idaho; Mrs. William L. Mellon, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania; Elis Olson, Presi- 
dent, The Chesapeake Corporation, West- 
point, Virginia; H. M. Seaman, Chair- 
man, Conservation Committee, Southern 
Pine Association, Houston, Texas; Henry 
D. Sharpe, manufacturer, Providence, 
Rhode Island; Miss Olive Simes, Boston, 
Massachusetts; Henry L. Stoddard, au- 
thor and. wildlife expert, Tallahassee, 
Florida; Gordon Strong, landowner and 
planner, Stronghold, Maryland; Mrs. 
Henry Alvah Strong, founder, Hattie M. 


Strong Foundation, Washington, D. C. 

Members of the Committee on Elections 
for 1943, selected from the membership of 
The American Forestry Association, were: 
J. P. Kinney, Chairman; L. N. Ericksen 
and W. L. Gooch. 

The By-Laws of the Association pro- 
vide that members may make nominations 
for officers direct, provided such nomina- 
tions are signed by not less than twenty- 
five members. The Committee received 
one such nomination from the member- 
ship—that of Colin Spencer, who was 
nominated to fill the unexpired term of 
the late Col. Joseph Hyde Pratt. Other- 
wise, the list above—proposed by the 
Committee—will be the only names to ap- 
pear on the ballot, to be mailed next 
month to all members of the Association. 


SILCOX-STUART MEMORIAL GIVEN TO YALE 


A TABLET in memory of Ferdinand A. 
Sileox and Robert Y. Stuart, former chief 
foresters of the United States, was dedi- 
cated on November 21 at the Yale Forest 
School. Both Mr. Sileox, who died in 
1939, and Mr. Stuart, whose death oc- 
curred in 1933, were graduates of Yale. 

The tablet, presented by the living 
alumni of the former Robin Hood Society 
of the Yale Forest School, is of heavy 
white oak, with hand-carved letters, as 
follows : 

In MeEmorIAM 
Ferdinand A. Sileox, Class of 1905 
Chief Forester of the United States 
1933-1939 


Robert Y. Stuart, Class of 1906 
Chief Forester of the United States 
1928-1933 


This Tablet Placed Here by Members 
of the Former Robin Hood Society of 
the Yale School of Forestry — 1942 


An exact replica in shape of the badge 
of the former Robin Hood Society— 
straight top and sides coming to a point 
at the bottom—the tablet is eighteen by 
twenty-six inches. It was hung in the 
main hallway of the School. 

The Robin Hood Society for foresters 
was founded at Yale in 1905 and existed 
until 1911 when it voluntarily disbanded, 
donating its funds to Yale to be used to- 
ward the purchase of land for a school 
forest. It was probably the first secret 
society to be founded in any American 
forestry school. Of its total membership 
of ninety-eight, eighty-five are still living 
in various sections of the United States, 
Canada and Cuba. Its alumni have held 
and are holding high and responsible for- 
estry positions in the federal and state 
governments, as professors and deans of 
forestry schools, and with private lumber 
companies. The tablet was presented in 
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honor of two of its most distinguished fel- 
low foresters. 

The committee handling the dedication 
of the tablet included Major John D. 
Guthrie of Washington, D. C., class of 
1906, chairman, who presented the tablet 
and made the dedicatory address; John 
M. Nelson, Jr., of Baltimore, Maryland, 
class of 1905; Ovid Butler of Washington, 
D. C., class of 1907; and Julian E. Roth- 
ery of Washington, D. C., class of 1908. 








Heat With 
Wood 


INSTALL AN 


ASHLEY 


Downdraft patented woodburning 
home heater. 


— Burn Wood — 


Enjoy 24 hour continuous heat, save up 
to 50% and more on fuel. More heat due 
to Ashley’s patented downdraft thermostatic 
system, according to many letters on file 
from Ashley users which we will gladly send 
upon request. 

No fires to build daily, remove ashes on 
average of three times a month. Burns 
wood, small worthless type trees, clean, na- 
tive plentiful fuel. WOOD. Refuel morn- 
ing, then at night, enjoy 24 hour continu- 
ous heat. 

8 types and prices, $34.95 up to $49.95. 
We pay express anywhere. 

Over 2,000 retailed in one city and trad- 
ing area. Our 12th year. Five patents, 
many thousands in use, time tested and 
proven. 

Burn Wood, conserve other fuels which 
the Government must ration. 

If mo dealer near you, write. 
ship express prepaid anywhere. 


Ashley Automatic Wood Stove Co. 
Columbia, S. C. 
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Lumber 


The Urania lumber now being pro- 
duced for the war needs of Amer- 
ica has the same features of qual- 
ity and careful manufacture which 
have made it the preferred lumber 
of dealers, builders and industrial 
users for the past 45 years. 

The greater part of our output 
goes to Uncle Sam; also we are 
trying to supply our regular cus- 
tomers’ needs insofar as Govern- 
ment limitation orders will allow. 


The Urania Lumber Co., Ltd. 


Urania, Louisiana 


Tree Farmers and Lumber Manufacturers 


Members S. P. A., S. P. I. B. 
Southern Hardwood Producers 
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THE Ducks, GEESE AND Swans OF Nortu 
America, by F. H. Kortright. Illus- 
trated by T. M. Shortt. The American 
Wildlife Institute, Washington, D. C. 
Price: Cloth-bound, $4.50 ($5.00 in 
Canada); Moroeco-bound, autographed 
and numbered, $10.00. 

There are a multitude of natural phe- 
nomena the descriptions of which will 
never be captured by words. The grandeur 
of a mountain range, the splendor of a 
tropical sunset, the iridescence of a rain- 
bow, all these and many more have evaded 
the printed and spoken word for centu- 
ries. In this category falls the delicate pig- 
mentation and intricate plumage pattern 
of the multitude of migratory waterfowl 
that twice each year span the continent to 
seek a more equable climate. Though 
these gaudy colors have succeeded in evad- 
ing print, their delicate beauty appears 
in the 36 full-color plates that illustrate 
The Ducks, Geese and Swans of North 
America. 

This is a book for which the waterfowl- 
er has long waited. It is also the book for 
the scientist, naturalist and bird-lover in 
that it describes with scientific accuracy 
every species of duck, goose and swan in- 
habiting the waters of this eontiaent. The 
delightful style of the author is augment- 
ed by the masterful drawings. 

To make the book the most complete in 
its class, Dr. Ira N. Gabrielson, Director 
of the U. 8. Fish and Wildlife Service, 
has written a chapter on Conservation, 
and Frederick C. Lincoln, noted ornitholo- 
gist, two chapters on Migration, Flyways 
and Banding. More than 200 original line 
drawings, a hundred maps and 36 full- 
page color plates make this book one of 
the outstanding book-making achievements 
of the year—an ideal Christmas gift. 
Pecos Bint and LIGHTNING, by Leigh 

Peck. Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston, 

Mass. 67 pages. Illustrated. Price, $1.75. 

A gay account of the life and activities 
of “Pecos Bill’—the legendary hero ,of 
the cattle range. Son of a brave woman, 
this fearless cowboy of the Southwest, it 
will be remembered, was so good he could 
ride the lightning, and so tough that ey- 
clones ducked when he appeared. De- 
signed to delight for an hour, this book 
is further enlivened by humorous draw- 
ings, done in color. 


THE Harvarp Forest Mope.s, by the 
President and Fellows of Harvard Col- 
lege. The Cornwall Press, Ine., Corn- 
wall, N. Y. Fisher Museum, Harvard 
Forest, Petersham, Massachusetts. 48 
pages. Illustrated. Price fifty cents. 
(Paper, twenty-five cents. ) 

The construction of these very interest- 
ing exhibits was begun in 1931 and not 
completed until 1941. They portray the 
history of the central New England for- 
ests, beginning with the first white settle- 
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A list of Selected Books 
on Forestry and related 
fields of Conservation is 
available to members of 
The American Forestry 
Association on request. 


The publications listed below must be 
ordered direct from the addresses as 
given and not through the Association, 














ment in Petersham; then the silvieultural 
practices developed at Harvard Forest 
and last, modern forestry functioning in 
allied fields. These include wildlife man- 
agement, control of soil erosion and for- 
est fire. And there is a large, central 
model which reproduces a section of a 
beautiful old-growth stand. 





TuHIs GREEN Wor pb, by Rutherford Platt. 
Dodd, Mead & Company, New York. 
222 pages. Illustrated. Price, $3.75. 
This Green World is a drama of Na- 

ture’s kingdom, and the actors are the 

trees and flowers, moving in their mani- 
fold and exact parts against the exquisite 
backdrop of Nature’s ever-changing scene. 

The author says, “the landscape is a 

vast system constantly in action,” and 
proceeds—in this remarkable book—to 
clarify and. prove his assertion. Not by 
the presentation of heavy, scientific facts 
but by an array of thrilling information— 
none the less accurate because it is thrill- 
ing and unusual—information to amaze 
and intrigue, and lure the reader on, chap- 
ter by chapter, unveiling beautifully such 
natural mysteries as the building of a 
tree by dividing cells; how trees move 
with eccentric loops; the power of trees to 
lift tons of water; the origin of bark 
patterns; how color and light from the 
sun materialize on earth in trees and flow- 
ers; how plants twist and turn; how buds 
open and the secrets of leaf mosaies—to 
mention just a few of the fascinating an- 
gles covered. This unusual book is illus- 
trated by the author, who is a gifted pho, 
tographer as well as naturalist. There 
are one hundred and _ thirty-five photo- 
graphs in all, twenty-seven of which are 
in full color. This Green World appears 
at a most opportune moment—just in time 
for the Christmas trade, for it would 
mnake the perfect Christmas gift. 


New Forest Frontiers. Forest Service, 
U. S. Dept. of Agr., Miscel. Pub. No, 
414. Supt. of Does., Wash., D. ¢. 
Price, 30 cents. 

What You Ought to Know About dy 
Pont Nylon Leader Material. Pub. 
lished by the Plastics Department, FE, |, 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., Arlington, 
N. J. 

Work of the Soil Conservation Service, 
U. S. Dept. Agr. Supt. of Does., Wash.., 
D. C. Price, 5 cents. 

Wisconsin Wildlife Chronology, by Aldo 
Leopold, Univ. of Wis. Conservation 
Dept., Madison, Wisconsin. Price, 5 
cents. 

Virginia Wildlife—S pring-Summer, 1942. 
Virginia Commission of Game and In- 
land Fisheries, Travelers Building, 
Richmond, Va. Price 10 cents. 

Wildlife Management As A Part of Soil 
Conservation, by Edward H. Graham. 
Soil Cons. Serv., U. S. 
Wash., D. C. 

Douglas Fir Lumber Industry (Supple- 
ment to the Interdepartmental Report). 
prepared for a Commission Appointed 
by the National Defense Mediation 
Board, Wash., D. C. 

Forest Resources of Logan County, Ohio, 
by James J. Cann. Report No. 17, Ohio 
Agricultural Experiment Station, Woos- 
ter, Ohio. 


Dept. Agr. 


Report of the Forest Branch, Department 
of Lands, Provinee of British Colum- 
bia, 1941. The Minister of Lands, Vie- 
toria, B. C., Canada. 

Facing the Forest Future, by Dr. Wilsor 
Compton. School of Forestry Lectures 
No. 5. Duke University, Durham, N. C. 

Machining and Related Characteristics of 
Southern Hardwoods, by E. M. Davis. 
Tech. Bull. No. 824, U. S. Dept. Agr. 
Supt. of Docs., Wash., D. C. Price 15 
cents. 

History, Policy and Program of the Hunt- 
ington Wildlife Forest Station, by R. T. 
King, W. A. Dence and W. L. Webb. 
Roosevelt Wildlife Bulletin. Roosevelt 
Wildlife Forest Expt. Sta., N. Y. State 
Coll. of For., Syracuse, N. Y. 

The Education of Free Men in Ameri- 
can Democracy, by the Educational Pol- 
icies Commission. National Education 
Association of the U. §., 1201 16th 
Street, N. W., Wash., D. C. Price 50 
(discounts on quantity orders). 

Compiling a New Nursery List, by L. ©. 
Chadwick, and 

Selection of Broad-leaved Evergreens, by 
L. C. Chadwick. The American Nur- 
seryman, 508 South Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, Ill. Price 40 cents each. 
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Wood Propelled Automobile Attracts Wide Interest 
THE test trials of a wood propelled auto- which the Laboratory has tested could be 
mobile by the Forest Products Laboratory put into production in the United States 
ce, of Madison, Wisconsin, as briefly reported with a minimum of delay, now that a 
No, in the last issue of AMERICAN Forests, working model is available, but the in- 
C. have attracted such wide interest that fur- dividual’s interest in the matter must for 
ther detai!s have been obtained from Car- the most part be held in abeyance because 
du lle P. Winslow, Director of the Labora- there is no chance for civilian application 
1b. tory, and are given here, including a pho- during the war because of lack of neces- 
- tograph of the demonstration truck as sary metals for its construction. Neither 
on. equipped by the Laboratory. Although the designs nor other data concerning the 
the war has forced some of the European M & R gasogene are available for distri- 
countries, notab'y Germany, France, Nor- bution from the Laboratory. 
ty way and Sweden, to extensive develop- “The war emergency prompted the Lab- 
a ment and use of the wood-gas automobile oratory to look more meer into the pos- 
or “gasogene” as it is commonly ealled, sibilities of gasogenes, which had_ been 
ido the Laboratory’s test car is thought to be studied earlier in a ‘ peeliminary way. 
- the first instance in which wood-gas has There are many special uses directly con- 
. been adapted to an American automobile. nected with the war effort, in areas re- 
42. 
[n- 
ng. 
oil 
mM. 
4 
le- 
t), 
ed 
on 
10, 
110 
OS ti 
- Wood-gas runs this American automobile—a demonstra- 
i. tion truck equipped by the Forest Products Laboratory 
ie- 
Commenting on the Laboratory’s work mote from gasoline sources, to which they 
or this field, Director Winslow states: ‘an conceivably be adapted. 
res “The Laboratory’s apparatus to fuel “Moreover, our Allies in this war, es- 
C. American trucks, automobiles, and trac- pecially countries such as China which 
of tors with wood charcoal was built accord- lack gasoline, have a definite use for gas- 
is. ing to the designs of the M & R Products  ogenes to power trucks hauling war sup- 
rr. Company which had had experience with — plies over long, difficult overland routes. 
15 gasogenes in France prior to the war. It is reported that, in China, three trucks 
The company, in addition to cooperating are sometimes used to transport gasoline 
st with the Laboratory by making designs for the fourth. Chinese supply agencies 
T. available for test purposes, has provided have expressed keen interest in production 
yb. a gasogene unit for an Army truck for of gasogenes in quantity for their army 
olt demonstration to officials of the Chinese supply trucks. Charcoal is widely burned 
te embassy and lend-lease agencies in Wash- there for heat, hence would be easily ob- Did you ever own a real fine imported 
ington, D. C. tained for mater fuel. Meerschaum pipe? If so, you know how 
“The development was undertaken by “The gasogene, according to R. H. P. agin J “he and serene Ge emeke 
ri- pmer a <aabinbaaaa ieee op is, from this highly-prized Turkish pipe 
2. the Laboratory to provide ‘insurance’ Miller, in charge of the testing of the material But, you know too, that Meer. 
= against a possible sudden need for such M & R unit, is a fairly simple apparatus. schaum is so very fragile, it even breaks 
th equipment in the conduct of the war either It consists of a generator in which char- with heat and cold. It takes great care 
0 here or in others of the United Nations. coal is burned; the gases thus produced to handle one, That’s where this Kay. 
The device is in common use in certain are piped through coils which cool them woodie Briar is alge Ie protects the 
European and other foreign countries, and filter out dirt and gummy residues re 90 beng evar — 2 oo 
( 5 ’ 5 : ’ this handsome Flame-Crain Kaywoodie. 
where it is generally called a ‘gasogene.’ and thence into the cylinders, where they The briar is the oldest on earth, from our 
" “Cheap, abundant gasoline supplies are exploded just as are gasoline vapors. stock imported before the war. Its beauty 
ui have hitherto made operation of gasogene Although these gases have lower b.t.u. of grain identifies it anywhere. $12.50. 
“ uneconomical in this country; hence, there value and hence generate less power than Pipe pictured is a “‘Billiard’’ Shape 








is little knowledge of their construction 
and operation available here. The unit 





gasoline, a supercharger is attached to 
the type tested by the Laboratory to step 





Others may be seen at dealers ! 
KAYWOODIE COMPANY 
NEW YORK and LONDON 


In New York 630 Fifth Avenue 
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Write Teday ter Special 
Christmas Tree Bulletin and 
Complete Forest Tree Price List 








Per 1,000 
OS 
2 yr. Piteh Pine —...... . 8.00 
BW OM, CR UI aan sss escnsecsescevnseenesconse 10.00 
2 yr. Seoteh Pine... eC 


MUSSER FORESTS Inc. 
Indiana, Penna. 








Trees for Forest Planting 
PINE*SPRUCE 


Firs, Arborvitaes and Other 


Conifers. We raise all our 


trees in our own nurseries. 


KEENE FORESTRY ASSOCIATES 
KEENE, NEW HAMPSHIRE 














FOR FOREST PLANTING 
Norway Spruce, Red Pine, White Pine, Scotch Pine, 
White Spruce, Colorado Blue Spruce. ete. Prices are 
reasonable and the trees are GUARANTEED TO LIVE. 


WESTERN MAINE FOREST NURSERY, DEPT. F. 
Fryeburg, Maine 








CERTIFIED TREE SEEDS 


COLD TREATED DOUGLAS FIR 
COAST TYPE 
OTHER PACIFIC COAST SPECIES 


JOHN B. WOODS 
712 PORTER BLDG. PORTLAND, OREGON 
































up power output. 

“The Laboratory unit was built from 
designs developed by an American engi- 
neer with wide experience in gasogene 
construction in Europe. The engineer, 
George Wolfe, left France in June 1940, 
as German armies over-ran the nation. 
He joined the Laboratory staff last win- 
ter to direct construction of the gasogene. 

“A standard truck was equipped with 
the gasogene and given rigorous perform- 
ance tests on roads in the vicinity of Mad- 
ison. The truck, when loaded to its nor- 
mal carrying capacity, attained fairly nor- 


mal operating speeds up to forty miles 
an hour. On hills the gasogene-fueled 
truck requires one gear shift below that 
required with gasoline. 

“The unit weighs about 400 pounds, 
Only the generator, which has a capacity 
of about 150 pounds of charcoal, takes up 
any loading space on the truck, the filter- 
ing coils and other parts being attached to 
the chassis beneath the truck body. Con- 
sumption is about 1144 pounds of charcoal 
per mile. One filling will carry a 114-ton 
truck about 100 miles.” 


TILGHMAN NURSERY DEDICATED 


THE state forest nursery at Sumter, 
South Carolina, was dedicated on October 
28 to the memory of Horace L. Tilghman, 
who for a decade prior to his death in 
1937 served as chairman of the South 
Carolina State Commission of Forestry. 
The nursery, established in 1938, with a 
capacity of 20,000,000 tree seedlings a 
year, is one of the outstanding tree nur- 
series in the South. 

One of the state’s leading lumbermen, 
Mr. Tilghman devoted much of his energy 


and time to conservation. He was active 
in the organization of the Southern For- 
estry Congress, serving as its president. 
He also took a leading part in the crea- 
tion of the Conservation Society of South 
Carolina, which later developed into the 
South Carolina Forestry Association. It 
was largely through the work of this As- 
sociation, under his leadership, that the 
South Carolina State Commission of For- 
estry was created in 1927. 


THE WAR ON THE WOLF 


(Continued from page 555) 


guns, traps, poison, bounties, and en- 
closures — were employed as defense 
against wolf depredations. This ven- 
geance on the wolf was due in the main 
to a psychological twist so noticeable 
among many of the western cattlemen. 
Disease could decimate his flocks and 
herds, or drought or severe winters 
could result in starvation or extreme loss 
by death, but none of these factors 
aroused his resentment and determination 
to kill as did the raiding of livestock cor- 
rals by wolves or kills made on the open 
range. And perhaps there was justifica- 
tion, for these losses by the cattlemen 
were among the most severe with which 
the open range industry had to contend 
during its development. The wolf, of 
course, seeking a substitute for its buffalo 
diet, quite naturally turned to beef cattle, 
bringing all of its killing traits into play. 

In the heat of battle, the use of strych- 
nine for wolf control became a major 
scheme of defense. A sort of range law 
was adopted whereby no ranch man would 


knowingly pass up a dead carcass with- 
out first inserting a goodly dose of strych- 
nine, in hopes of eventually killing a wolf 
or two. The hazard of such a plan to 
other forms of wildlife was not apparent 
to the stock interests at the time. The 
predominating thought was to get the 
wolf at any and all means possible. Co- 
incidental with this was the development 
of many wolf coursing dogs. Theodore 
Roosevelt wrote of these greyhounds and 
deerhounds, “One of the most famous 
packs in the West was that of the Sun 
River Hound Club of Montana, started 
by the stockmen of Sun River to get rid 
of the curse of wolves which infested the 
neighborhood and worked very serious 
damage to the herds and flocks.” 

With many of the cattle interests, par- 
ticularly toward the close of the nine- 
teenth century and the early 1900’s, lack 
of profits in keeping with the investments 
made, seems to have given greater im- 
petus to wolf control. Stock associations, 
state and county wolf bounties began to 
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appear. Also some counties offered strych- 
nine free to all who would use it. As a 
consequence, many, including a great num- 
ber of cowboys, entered into the scheme 
of poisoning wolves. 

Losses to the sheep industry from 
wolves were in many cases just as severe 
as in the cattle industry. In the former, 
however, coyotes supplemented the depre- 
dations by wolves. Dr. T. S. Palmer esti- 
mates that in 1892, in New Mexico, where 
sheep were valued at $4,556,000, such 
losses varied from three to seven per cent; 
in Nebraska the value of sheep was about 
$2,000,000, while the losses amounted to 
five per cent; and sheep owners in central 
Texas suffered losses to the extent of 
from ten to twenty-five per cent. 

One of the foremost among those 
versed in the livestock problem at the 
time was the late Senator Thomas B. 
Kendrick of Wyoming. Commenting on 
the wolf menace, he said, “Between the 
time of the breeding season of one year 
and the spring roundups of the next sea- 
son, even with a mild winter, and where 
there were infinitesimal losses from other 
sources, the grey wolf destroyed some- 
times as high as fifty per cent of the calf 
crops within those months. 

“T have never yet been quite able tod 
estimate the number of cattle that a grey 
wolf will destroy within the period of a 
year’s time. Neither have I ever been able 
to estimate the price that a ranchman 
could afford to pay for the destruction of 
a grey wolf. 

“Recently I have received quite a few 
letters from university people insisting, 
as I recall, on moderate action in connec- 
tion with the extermination of predatory 
animals, but I am unable to conceive of 
anyone making that plea who had a per- 
sonal acquaintance with either the terrific 
disaster wrought upon herds and flocks 
by wolves and coyotes or with the method 
employed by these animals in connection 
with the destruction of their prey. It is 
the most barbarous thing imaginable. No 
doubt, the motives of these people are the 
best, but I believe they are uninformed 
of the extent of the depredations. 

“Nothing in my opinion has ever been 
imposed—I mean no injurious influences 
—upon the stockmen of the West that is 
equal to the destruction of the grey wolf 
and the coyote.” 

The clash that was increasing in vol- 
ume during the late 90’s and early 1900’s 
between livestock interests and the pred- 
ator problem brought demands to the Bio- 
logical Survey (now Fish and Wildlife 
Service) for investigations that would 
ultimately bring some system of definite 
predator control into being. Practically 
all of the western states and many of the 
counties by this time had tried bounties— 
some with disastrous financial results— 
and it was felt that this plan was far 
from adequate. 
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Field naturalists of the Survey made 
investigations of the problem in connec- 
tion with both the livestock and wild game 
angle of predator depredations, particu- 
larly with regard to the wolf. These in- 
vestigations led to a number of pub- 
lished reports by the Department of Agri- 
culture, one of which, “Key to Animals 
on Which Wolf and Coyote Bounties are 
Often Paid,” issued in 1909, was later 
used to aid the states in reducing some of 
the fraud apparent in bounties, where all 
sorts of scalps from other than wolves 
and coyotes were being submitted for 
payment. At this time the Biological Sur- 
vey also found losses from wolves and 
other predators could be prevented only 
by intelligent and concerted action 
throughout the predator-infested livestock 
country. It was revealed that in early 
spring the breeding dens of wolves could 
be located and the young destroyed at 
small expense. The application of this 
discovery in connection with scent baits 
for trapping adult wolves on the livestock 
ranges and other information obtained in 
previous field work, resulted in an imme- 
diate saving of stock valued at $1,000,000. 

Further impetus was given wolf control 
when fees were collected by the govern- 
ment for the privilege of grazing stock on 
western national forests. The stock inter- 
ests felt and so forcibly expressed the 
sentiment that it was unfair to collect a 
grazing fee when a forest area was heav- 
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ily infested with wolves and other preda- 
tors, that the Forest Service ordered its 
field officers, particularly the forest rang- 
ers, to carry on wolf trapping operations. 
These measures afforded some means of 
relief but there still remained large areas 
of public domain upon which no wolf 
control was attempted or if so, only in a 
haphazard manner. Consequently, on 
many national forests the effective wolf 
control that was done by the rangers af- 
forded only temporary relief, due to wolf 
reinfestation from the surrounding lands. 

Between 1907 and 1914, state and coun- 
ty bounties were continued, privately 
employed trappers took to the field, using 
every known method, including much poi- 
son, and finally national recognition of the 
predator problem was achieved. This rec- 
ognition, and the fact that the federal gov- 
ernment had a large interest in the prob- 
lem, caused Congress to lend an ear to the 
financial pleadings of western stockmen. 

Consequently, on July 1, 1915, the first 
appropriation specifically providing fed- 
eral funds to assist in organizing pred- 
ator control was made. This appropria- 
tion of $125,000 also provided for corre- 
lation of agencies at work on the problem. 

Throughout the intervening years, many 
of the states have repealed their bounty 
laws, so by 1938 few remained upon the 
statute books. In lieu of these, the 
states have made modest appropriations 
through legislation directing cooperation 
with the federal government. These co- 
operative have been further 
supplemented by direct assessments of 
livestock associations and contributions 
from private stockmen and_ farmers, 
either in the way of eash or donated labor 
and material. The promiscuous and oft- 
times ill use of poison by the stock in- 
terests in predator control has practically 
become a thing of the past, due mainly 
to the hazards that were involved in its 
earlier unwise and unscientific applica- 
tion. Improvement in trapping technique 
has brought many worth-while humane 
devices for capture—a direct aid to con- 
servation. 

The wolf has been definitely brought 
under control, and exists today in North 
America as a very minor problem affect- 
ing man’s interests, with the possible ex- 
ception, at times, of portions of Texas, 
Arizona, New Mexico, Oklahoma, Mis- 
souri, Louisiana, Alaska, and the Cana- 
dian North. Where not in conflict with 
human interests, wolves may well be left 
alone. They form one of the most inter- 
esting groups of all mammals, and should 
be permitted to have a place in North, 
American fauna. 

Fortunately, wolves still exist in many 
areas where there is no conflict with hu- 
man interests. Such areas, it is believed, 
.will perpetuate the existence of these in- 
teresting mammals, unless they are crowd- 
ed out by further development. This will 
not be for a long time to come, if ever. 
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of personal heroism in fire fighting 
by awarding the Forest Fire Medal. 
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conservation groups, will welcome 
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COMMON CLAY AGAIN 


(Continued from page 560) 


Now, stirred up again by constant pound- 
ing of my boots against the hard earth, 
it is coming back. 

A human body never lives until it has 
tasted the physical hardships out in the 
wilderness. Man never knows life until 
he has been hungry and cold, or exhaust- 
ed almost beyond human endurance. Only 
those eyes which have seen a weary trail 
wind into the shadows, which have seen 
death almost at the finger tips, which 
have seen the everlasting struggle that 
all God’s lesser creatures must make to 
survive, can understand the real values 
of the wilderness. Dying autumn leaves 
set the world ablaze with color. Wispy 
clouds across the moon help to enchant 
the night. A humming bird risks her 
fragile body to drive a marauding jay 
away from her nest of lichens and silk. 


A spider traps the lovely moth; not be- 
cause he is ferocious, but because he is 
hungry. Those are the simple, the ele- 
mental things of life. I can’t find them 
in an automobile, or with my feet on a 
desk top. But I am seeing them with new 
eyes, out in the earth, where I am learn- 
ing to walk all over again. 

Today, we are fighting here and on 
many fronts of the world to retain our 
American way of life. But I hope with 
all my heart that out of this new chrysa- 
lis of freedom, shall come a new Amer- 
ican way of life, where we may continue 
to employ the advantages which science 
has given to us, but where we ean still 
retain enough of the basic, fundamental 
simplicities to make us a part of the com- 
mon clay, even though we reach up and 
touch hands with God. 


MAHOGANY GOLD 


(Continued from page 542) 


were dotted with small palisaded camps 
of English mahogany cutters. Becoming 
aroused the Spanish systematically began 
attacking them, killing or driving them 
from the coast. But by a treaty signed 
by the two countries in 1786, the century- 
old struggle was ended, Spain allowing 
England cutting rights at Belize, now 
British Honduras. 

The exploitation and control of Hon- 
duran mahogany, so long held by the 
English, is due in large part to the 
friendly relations the English first estab- 
lished with the Miskito Indians. They 
are the only loggers on the coast. No 
northern woodsman could long stand the 
climate, the country, the pestiferous in- 
sects and unspeakable food, nor the con- 
ditions under which the wood is cut and 
logged to the streams and floated to the 
sea. 

This curious Indian hybrid, the very 
basis of the mahogany industry, is a mix- 
ture of indigenous American Indian and 
African slave. In 1640 an African slave- 
ship, bound for Brazil, was wrested by 
the slaves from the Portuguese and car- 


ried by the currents, and later wrecked on 
the shoals of the Mosquito shore. The 
Africans, tall, slender, kinky-haired folk, 
chosen for slaves because they were the 
finest specimens, were seized by the Sumu 
Indians who lived on the Coast. In a 
generation, the African intermarried with 
the Sumu and produced a distinct hybrid; 
adopted the language of the Sumu, gave 
it a curious variation, and became quickly 
acclimated to his new home. 

The buccaneers, foes of the Spanish, 
landed on the coast and for no other rea- 
son than that they were the enemies of 
the Spanish were assisted by the Miskito 
people in their expeditions against the 
Spanish colonists. The association be- 
tween the two peoples grew; the bucca- 
neers gave them guns and cloth and the 
Miskito in turn ecut their lumber and 
hunted for the pirates. Trained to use 
metal axes, the Miskito became exceed- 
ingly adept at the logging. Expert canoe- 
men, they knew the native regions, and 
were able to navigate the great lagoons, 
and push their canoes up the narrow, 
winding rivers to the interior. 
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The Miskito Indians are lords of the 
mahogany. They need no union; tribal 
solidarity holds them together. I was told 
of a strike that stopped work on Mr. Bun- 
nell’s logging operations because an in- 
ferior baking powder had been used in 
their bread, although in their own huts 
they are content with banana and Yucca 
day after day. 

I fully realized their place in the ma- 
hogany industry when I followed behind 
a log drive down the narrow, swift-flowing 
Warunta River that empties into the la- 
goons on the Caribbean. A log jam had 
occurred and stopped the whole move- 
ment of logs. The Indians promptly 
slipped over the sides of the dug-outs, 
swam through the churning waters, where 
they might have been brained by floating 
timbers, and by main strength under 
water and above, pried loose the logs, re- 
leased the jam and sent the mahogany on 
its way in the long journey from the jun- 
gle bush to our drawing-rooms. 





Trees Against the Wind 


(Continued from page 562) 


shores, wet spots, and more mature pine 
stands. Evergreen huckleberry, kinni- 
kinnick, coast willow, Oregon crabapple 
and nutka rosa have been used in such 
places and create a more favorable wild- 
life habitat. Their use is limited by the 
searcity of favorable sites. 

The magnitude of this forestation proj- 
ect can be realized by noting that approxi- 
mately 2,000,000 plants have been placed 
on approximately 600 acres, and that con- 
siderably more than 1,000,000 shrubs and 
trees still can be planted. The completion 
of the project depends upon general con- 
ditions in the post-war period, but main- 
tenance of the work already done is as- 
sured by the recent formation of a soil 
conservation district. Through this, land- 
owners will put into effect restricted land 
uses commensurate with the “danger” or 
land-use capability ratings of each acre 
of Clatsop Plains. 

National defense along the strategic 
Pacific Coast already is benefiting con- 
siderably through the presence of this 
vegetation, which permits better location 
and protection of defense structures. The 
former sand barrens would have been an 
almost impossible military development 
site. 

Today the Clatsop Plains are well on 
the way toward being stabilized, and the 
future security of landowners and recre- 
ationists has been assured by the success- 
ful and cooperative use of grasses, shrubs 
and trees, proving once again that vege- 
tation can restore physical properties to 
soil and land and economic values to de- 
pendent communities. Man once again has 
learned the healing nature of plants, 
which have the power to repair the scars 
of injured earth. 
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James L. Dyson 
(Skis Go South), of 
Georgia, received his 
Ph.D. degree from 
Cornell, and has since 
taught at Colgate 
University, spending 
his summer vacations 
working in Glacier 
National Park, study- 
ing and reporting on 
glaciers. In June, 1941, he entered the 
Army as instructor in map reading and 
aerial photography. Captain Dyson re. 
cently left on a special assignment in over- 
seas duty. 

Victor W. von HaGen (Mahogany 
Gold), explorer and author and authority 
on Latin America, was born in Saint 
Louis but educated abroad. He is now 
busy on a great work—“The Aztee and 
Maya Papermakers” and finishing up a 
book on South American explorers be- 
fore going into the army. 





Capt. James L. Dyson 


ELEANOR Braprorp CHurRCH (Trees— 
Ex Libris) is a librarian by profession, 
attached to the New York Public Library. 
Bookplates have been her hobby for years, 
and she is a well-known collector of these 
interesting items. 

StanLey P. Youne (The War on the 
Wolf), wildlife expert, presents Part Two, 
and the conclusion, of his account of the 
long fight on this predator of the plains, 
and how final control and extermination 
of the wolf were brought about. 


Wyman Smita (Discovered—An Ever- 
bearing Holly) has been a free-lance fea- 
ture and fiction writer. Formerly with 
the Soil Conservation Service, during the 
past six years he has at various times been 
in charge of press and radio information 
for the United States Forest Service. 


CuarLtes Evutiotr (Common Clay 
Again), forester and writer of Georgia, 
well known to the readers of this maga- 
zine, muses here in characteristic style on 
the simple joys of walking—rediscovered 
through war’s necessity, the abandonment 
of cars and coming down to earth once 
again. 


RurH Mituarp (Wooden Toys) of New 
York, a Vassar graduate, was for five 
years a reporter on the New York World. 
She is now doing public relations work, 
and writing for national magazines and 
radio. A special interest in the play in- 
terests of children, stimulated by her own 
two active youngsters, has resulted in her 
knowledge of the toy industry—about 
which she writes. 


Tue Cover—Christmas in the Califor- 
nia Hills. Photograph by Josef Muensh. 
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“TOP THAT 10% BY NEW YEAR'S” 


Out of the 13 labor-management conferences sponsored by 
the National Committee for Payroll Savings and conducted 
by the Treasury Department throughout the Nation has 
come this formula for reaching the 10% of gross payroll War 
Bond objective: 


1. Decide to get 10%. 

It has been the Treasury experience wherever manage- 

ment and labor have gotten together and decided the 

job could be done, the job was done. 
2. Get a committee of labor and management to work out 
details for solicitation. 

a. They, in turn, will appoint captain-leaders or chair- 
men who will be responsible for actual solicitation of 
no more than 10 workers. 

b. A card should be prepared for each and every worker 
with his name on it. 

c. An estimcte should be made of the possible amount 
each worker can set aside so that an ‘‘over-all” 
of 10% is achieved. Some may not be able to set 
aside 10%, others can save more. 

3. Set aside a date to start the drive. 

4. There should be little or no time between the anrounce- 
ment of the drive and the drive itself. 

The drive should last not over 1 week. 

5. The opening of the drive may be through a talk, a rally, 
or just a plain announcement in each department. 

6. Schedule competition between departments; show 
progress charts daily. 

7. Set as a goal the Treasury flag with a “‘T." 
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The eves of all 
America are upon 
the United States 
Treasury Roll of 
Honor appearin 

in the “Payroll 
Savings News.” 

For copy write 
War Savings Staff, 
Treasury Depart- 
ment, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 
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S of today, more than 20,000 firms of 

all sizes have reached the “Honor 
Roll” goal of at least 10% of the gross 
payroll in War Bonds. This isa glorious 
testimony to the voluntary American way 
of facing emergencies. 


But there is still more to be done. By 
January 1st, 1943, the Treasury hopes to 
raise participation from the present total 
of around 20,000,000 employees investing 
an average of 8% of earnings to over 
30,000,000 investing an average of at least 
10% of earnings in War Bonds. 


You are urged to set your own sights 
accordingly and to do all in your power to 
start the new year on the Roll of Honor, to 
give War Bonds for bonuses, and to pur- 
chase up to the limit, both personally and 
as a company, of Series F and G Bonds. 
(Remember that the new limitation of pur- 
chases of F and G Bonds in any one calen- 
dar year has been increased from $50,000 
to $100,000.) 


TIME IS SHORT. Our country is counting 
on you to— 


“TOP THAT 10% 
BY NEW YEAR'S” 


War Savings Bonds 


This space is a Contribution to America’s All-Out War Effort by The American Forestry Association 











FOREST CONSERVATION POLICY 


of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers Association 


aw ERMANENT lumber and other forest- 

Sf using industries are essential to the 

national welfare. We recognize the vital 

relation of forest conservation to the per- 

manency of such industries and their employment. 

We believe that in forest ownership, operation and 

renewal, there should continue to be the fullest 

possible public reliance upon private enterprise and 
initiative. 

Of the lumber going to meet the war demands, 
95% is furnished from forest lands in private own- 
ership. The lumber industry has pledged its full 
efforts to maintain and increase production to sup- 
ply essential war needs. At the same time it recog- 
nizes an obligation to maintain its forest lands in 
productive condition. In order to accomplish this 
objective, the full resources of the industry and its 
trade associations are available to further desirable 
woods practices on industry-owned lands as well 
as on other forest lands in private ownership. 


The lumber industry is encouraging TREE 
FARMS as one means of assuring intensive pro- 
tection from fire and the application of improved 
forest management practices on individual proper- 
ties. This is a voluntary undertaking of private 
land owners, conducted under the laws of the sev- 
eral States and in cooperation with existing forest 
and conservation agencies. 


The establishment of forestry practices suited 
to continuous forest production is an obligation of 
forest owners and of the industries using forest 
products, and educational efforts now being con- 
ducted by industry to that end should be augment- 
ed by all organizations of forest owners. We are 
opposed te Federal regulation of private forest 
management practices and Federal control of State 
forestry policies. Such public regulation as may be 
necessary or desirable should, we think, be applied 
and administered under State law and the need or 
desirability of such regulation, and its scope if 
undertaken, should be determined in each State by 
the people of the State, without Federal coercion. 


Fire prevention and suppression are the major 
problems in forest conservation. Therefore, we 
urge that maximum efforts be exerted to maintain 
and extend the cooperative principles established 
under the Clarke-McNary Act. 


The cooperative and educational approach to 


national forestry problems should be more fully 
developed. 


Research activities of the Federal Government 
in all forestry fields should be directed toward proj- 
ects which will definitely aid the practice of for- 
estry on private lands. It is recognized as a funda- 
mental principle that the successful practice of 
public and private forestry is dependent upon con- 
tinuing markets—foreign and domestic. To this 
end increased forest research activities should be 
directed toward the maintenance and expansion of 
domestic and foreign markets for forest products. 


To retain the maximum possible proportion of 
forest land in private, tax-paying ownership is a 
sound national land policy. Only those lands which 
private ownership cannot keep productive should 
be taken into public ownership, primarily by the 
States, and secondarily by the Federal Government. 
We further believe it to be a sound national land 
policy to exchange public lands for private lands, 
to sell public lands, and to use the proceeds for the 
purchase of other lands, in order to consolidate 
public holdings and restore desirable lands to pri- 
vate ownership. 


Financial contributions to local governments in 
lieu of taxes on Federal forest lands constitute a 
major problem. Federal contributions for such 
lands should be comparable to taxes paid on similar 
lands in private ownership. 


An inventory of our only renewable resource— 
timber—should be completed and maintained by 
the Federal Government. 


Multiple use of public and private forests, where 
adjacent, should be combined into continuous for- 
est production units to afford private owners oppor- 
tunity to purchase public timber without competi- 
tive bidding, subject to periodic readjustments of 


stumpage rates at prices not less than the appraised 
value. 


Timber is a crop. When protected from fire, 
insects and disease, and managed for continuous 
production, a forest area is a TREE FARM. We 
invite all forest industry groups, including organ- 
izations and individuals, to join in furthering the 
continuous production of forest crops through the 
acceptance and registration of commercial TREE 
FARMS with the American Forest Products 
Industries. 


Copies of this statement printed on heavy bond paper 12 inches by 18 inches, suitable for 
posting or framing, are available from 


NATIONAL LUMBER MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 


1319 Eighteenth Street, N. W. 


Washington, D. C. 
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